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THE PAPER SHORTAGE, 





TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
——<f—_—. 

; ERR VON KUHLMANN has resigned, in other words has 

been removed, from the positionof German Foreign Secre- 
tary. He is succeeded by Admiral von Hintze, a Pan-German of 
the purest breed. When Herr von Kiihlmann made his famous 
cold-water speech declaring that victory by force of arms was 
impossible for Germany, he was of course speaking by authority. 
Such things are not said by Ministers in the Reichstag without 
permission or definite orders. The fact that he made such a speech 
therefore meant that the predominant will of the moment in the 
German Government desired to disillusion the German people. 
Subsequent events have proved that the Pan-Germans are still 
so strong that they refuse to allow the German people to be dis- 
illusioned, 


Herr von Kiihlmann necessarily suffers the fate of German 
Ministers who are associated with a cause that fails. Every Minister 
who is put forward by the German Government to test the working 
velue of a particular policy knows thet he has a potential rope 
round his neck and a potential chaplet of bey-leaves on his brow. 
In this cease the rope has triumphed over the chaplet. The fact 
remains, however, that when Herr von Kiihlmann was put forward 
to administer the cold douche the German Higher Command 
(whatever General von Ludendorff himself may have thought) 
were not agreed about the desirability of further frantic efforts on 
the Western Front. That disagreement was probably one of the 
causes of the delay in the Germen offensive. Now that the Pan- 
Germans have preveiled the offensive must be continued as quickly 
as possible. It will be continued, however, with doubt gnawing 
at the heart of many members of the German Higher Command. 
So much the better for us. 


General Foch, on the Western Front, has continued to improve the 
Allied line and harass the enemy by local attacks on a restricted 
scale. The Australians, who in conjunction with American troops 
took Hamel on Thursday weck, have made further small advances 
in the same district on both sides of the Somme, and also gained some 
ground near Merris, on the Flanders front. The French have had 
three successful affairs of this kind. On Thursday week, between the 
Vise and Aisne, they attacked to the west of Autréches, advancing 
nearly a mile on a three-mile front and taking one thousand and 
sixty-six prisoners. On Mondey, to the south of the Aisne, they began 
en offensive near Longpont, east of the Forest of Villers-Cotterets ; 
here on Wednesday they were still pushing forward into the German 
outpost lines. On Tuesday, to the west of the Oise, the French, 
supported by tanks, attacked the enemy to the west of Antheuil, 
v.bove his last advance on Compiégne was held up, and gained a 
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mile of ground, with five hundred and thirty prisoners. The cumu- 
lative effect of these actions, which have yielded four thousand 
prisoners in a week, is 2s cheering for the Allied Armies as it is dis- 
concerting for the enemy. 





The Italian Army on the Piave front completed the Austrian 
defeat last Saturday by expelling the enemy from the river delta, 
which he had held since November last. The Twenty-third Corps 
had much desperate fighting in this marshy region, where movement 
was only possible along the roads and embankments, so that a few 
brave men with machine-guns could hold up whole battalions. 
The Austrians used their best troops—Bosnian Moslems, who were 
being trained for service in Syria—but they failed to stop the Italian 
Arditi. The Italian front now runs along the New Piave—tive miles 
further east of Venice than it was before. Since the Austrian offen- 
sive began on June 15th our gallant Allies have captured nearly 
tweaty-four thousand five hundred prisoners and many guns, 
besides recovering their own lost artillery, 

Last Saturday the Italians and the French in Southern Albania 
began an advance on a wide front in the wild mountainous country 
between the Vojusa Valley, north of Valona, and Ochrida Lake. 
British monitors bombarded the Austrian positions on the coast. 
The Italian and French infantry, helped by British airmen, attacked 
the eaemy’s hill positions to the south and east of Berat, while the 
Italian cavalry, moving along the shore, reached the Semeni River in 
rear of the enemy, destroyed the bridges, and occupied Fieri. By 
Tuesday the Allies had taken about fifteen hundred prisoners 
and were still advancing. This diversion must be very unwelcome 
to the enemy at a time when Austria needs all her troops in 
Italy, and Bulgaria is becoming restive, 


Count Mirbach, the German Ambassador at Moscow, was assas- 
sinated last Saturday by two men, who attacked him with revolvers 
and bombs. The same day, according to the Bolshevik account, 
the Left Social Revolutionaries, the party to which M. Kerensky 
belongs, attempted a rising in Moscow, but, after capturing part of 
the city and the telegraph office, were suppressed. The Bolsheviks, 
in the character of Satan rebuking sin, have informed their German 
friends that Terrorism is repugnant to them, and that the Left 
Social Revolutionaries, hundreds of whom have been arrested, 
must be held responsible for the murder of the Ambassador. Ve 
have yet to learn the true story. In Siberia, if not in Russia, the 
forces of order seem to be gaining ground. The Czecho-Slovak 
troops have occupied Vladivostok, and a Siberian Provisional 
Government has been established there. The Bolsheviks have also 
been expelled from Irkutsk and defeated in Western Siberia. 
The Czecho-Slovak ‘‘march to the sea” will easily rank with that 
of either Xenophon or Sherm1n, and we long to read the story of 
this worderful edventure, which has yet to be written. 


The Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, signed by Kord 
Chelmsford, the Viceroy. and Mr. Montagu, the Secretary for India, 
was published last Saturday. It opens with a reference to Mr, 
Montagu’s statement of August 20th, 1917, as ‘ the most momentous 
utterance ever made in India’s chequered history,” though every 
Anglo-Indian statesman for many years past has regarded “ the 
progressive realization of responsible government in India” as the 
ultimate purpose of our rule. The war, we are told, has given an 
impetus to “ the demand for self-government which was making 
itself more widely heard among the progressive section of the people.” 
Parliament, having failed to review the Indian administration at 
regular intervals, is blamed “ for our failure to think out and to 
work out a policy of continuous advance.” It is admitted that 
‘the great mass of India’s people are illiterate peasants living in 
mud-built villages,’ and that less than two millions out of the 
two hundred and forty-four millions in British India can speak 
English. It is admitted also that “the politically minded classes 
stand somewhat apart from and in advance of the ordinary life 
of the country.” 
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The Report goes on to say that responsible government must 
be conferred on India, but not because educated Indians ask forit. 
“Our reason is the faith that is in us” :— 

“We believe profoundly that the time has now come when the 
sheltered existence which we have. given to India cannot be :pro- 
longed without damage to her national life ; that we-have a richer 
gift for her people than any that we have yet bestowed on them ; 
that nationhood within the Empire represents something better 
than anything India has hitherto attained ; that the placid, pathetic 
contentment of the masses is not the soil on which such nationhood 
will grow, and that in deliberately disturbing it we ere working for 
her highest good.” 

The educated Indians are warned that “fiery agitation” or 
appeals to race-hatred will only assist the small Anarchist party 
and jeopardize the new experiment. The proposals of the Indian 
National Congress and the Moslem League are condemned as repro- 
ducing the worst features of the scheme of Lord Morley and Lord 
Minto, in conferring negative power without responsibility. 





The authors of the Report next outline the changes that they 
desire to bring about. Their “first formula” is that “ there 
should be as far as possible complete popular control in local bodies 
and the largest possible independence for them of outside control ” 
—a formula which will excite much envy in the British local bodies 
dominated from Whitehall. Their “second formula” is that the 
provinces must be given “the largest measure of independence, 
legislative, administrative, and financial, of the Government of 
India.” The Provincial Executive will be composed of the Governor 
and an Executive Council of one European and one Indian, with 
Indian Ministers nominated by the Governor from the elected 
members of the Legislative Council, and one or more officials to 
advise them. The Indian Ministers are to be responsible to the 
Legislative Council in regard to certain “ transferred subjects” 
hereafter to be defined. The Legislative Council is to have a “ sub- 
stantial” elected majority, chosen by direct election on a broad 
franchise which is to be determined by a Committee. The Execu- 
tive will be in part responsible and in part irresponsible to the 
Legislature. The scheme—which is in substence, though not in 
detail, that of Mr. Curtis—can, the Report urges, “be worked by 
mutual forbearance and a strong common purpose”? among the 
ofticial and unofficial members of the Provincial Government. 


The “ transferred subjects,” the Report says, should not include 
the maintenance of law and order, nor—significantly enough— 


not be adequately represented in the new Councils, such for example 
as questions of land revenue or tenant rights.” Further, the official 
Government or the Government of India must ‘ secure the right of 
re-entry” in the case of the “ transferred subjects.”” The Com- 
mittee which is to define the franchise should consist of a Chairman 
from outside India with two officials and two natives of high stand- 
ing, and will have to “ measure the number of persons who can be 
reasonably entrusted with the duties of citizenship.” Burma, the 
North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Delhi, and the primitive 
hill-tribes are exeluded from the scheme. 





The Government of India, the Report states, should remain 


responsible to the Imperial Parliament, but supreme in India. The | 


Viceroy’s Legislative Council should be replaced by a Council of 
State, partly elected and partly nominated, with an official majority, 
and an Indian Legislative Assembly of a hundred members, two- 
thirds of whom should be elected and one-third nominated. Another 
Indian member should be added to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
The Report proposes the creation of an Indian Privy Council, and 
also of a Council of Princes to draw the Native States closer to 
British India. The Secretary of State's salary, it is added, should 
be defrayed from home revenues and voted annually by Parliament, 


which should appoint a Select Committee on Indian affairs each | 


Session and a Commission of Inquiry every twelve years to review 
the working of the new system. We comment elsewhere upon 
this Report. 


On Independence Day at Washington President Wilson made 
one of the best of his many memorable speeches. The keynote 
of the speech was contained in the words that in the war ‘“ No 
half-way decision would be tolerable. No half-way decision is 
conceivable.” We ventured to point out recently that the school 
of thinkers who propose peace by negotiation have for a long time 
been entirely misrepresenting President Wilson when they claim 
him as their Jeader. His “ idealism” is indeed as remote from 
theirs as any set of ideas well could be. Whatever apparatus of 
international judgment and control he imagines for the future, he 
regards the entire defeat of Germany as the necessary preliminary. 


In his speech on Independence Day President Wilson emphasized 
in particular four points which must be conceded before there can 








| Cyclopaedia, when a person is 





be peace: (1) The destruction, or reduction to virtual impotence, 
of every arbitrary Power that can separately, secretly, and of its 
single choice disturb the peace of the world. (This means no peace 
with the Hohenzollern gutocracy.) (2) The settlement of every 
question, not on the basis of material interest, but through the free 
acceptance of that settlement by the people immediately concerned. 
(3) The consent of all nations to regard promises and covenants as 
sacred. (4) The establishment of an organization of peace whereby 
the combined power of free nations will check every invasion of 
right. There would be a definite tribunal of opinion to’ which all 
must submit, and by which every international readjustment that 
cannot be amicably agreed upon shall be sanctioned. As regards 
what President Wilson describes as an ‘‘ organization of peace”’ we 
have written our opinions elsewhere. As we see the matter, the 
simpler the nature of the agreement among nations, the less room 
there will be for intrigue. and the more likelihood there will be of 
maintaining that agreement. 


The recommendations of the House of Commons Committee.on the 
Enemy Alien question were published in the papers of Tuesday. 
The chief recommendations are as follows: that every male enemy 
alien over eighteen years of age shall be interned forthwith, unless 
there be definite national or medical reason for exemption, the de- 
finite reason to be clearly stated by the central controlling authority ; 
that enemy alien women, except those whose husbands have been 
exempted, shall as far as practicable be repatriated (internment 
may be regarded as an alternative, but justice and humanity may 
dictate exemption from both courses) ; that all certificates of natural- 
ization granted to enemy aliens since January Ist, 1914 (the date 
of the German law by which naturalization in a foreign country 
does uot deprive a German of his German nationality), shall be can- 
celled unless there are national reasons to the contrary ; that in the 
case of naturalization effected before 1914 any responsible person 
or persons may question the loyalty or goodwill of the holder of a 
certificate, and the central controlling authority may if necessary 
cancel the certificate after proper inquiry; that certificates of 
neutrals issued since August Ist, 1914, shall be reviewed ; and that 
enemy businesses shall be wound up within three months and enemy 
banks as soon as possible. 


We have not space to summarize the numerous minor recommenda- 
tions. It will be seen that though the recommendations are very 


| ieee ig : wey nd 
“ matters which vitally affect the well-being of the masses who may | strong at first sight, there is in almost every case a loophole. The: 


will be so many opportunities for reservations and exemption that 
the Committee’s Report will prove to be drastic or mild according 
as it is administered. We are rather reminded of the great service 
which is rendered to the system of Roman Catholic ethics by the 
phrase “ invincible ignorance.” “ Invincible ignorance” is always 
carefully contrasted with what is called “ vincible ignorance.” 
Ignorance is said to be ‘invincible,’ according to the Catholic 
unable to rid himself of it notwith- 
It is consequently 


sc 


standing the employment of moral diligence.” 
pardonable. Enemy aliens must similarly be regarded as pardonable 
when their alienship does no harm, though they cannot, through the 
nature of the case, rid themselves of it. 


If the several authorities which at present deal with aliens can 
be compactly replaced by a central authority, so much to the good ; 
and if those aliens who ought not to be at large can be quickly 
interned or repatriated, and those businesses and banks which ought 
not to be continued as a means of a future pacific penetration 
by Germany can be promptly wound up, the nation will be de- 
lighted. What wiil not be tolerable will be a system of denuncia- 
tion and delation by vindictive or foolish busybodies. There 
ought to be judgment by a properly constituted Court in the case 
of every suspected alien. Otherwise there is sure to be cruelty and 
injustice. ‘The number of male enemy aliens who are uninterned 
is not large. There are, as the Westminster Gazette says, approxi- 
mately 6,000 Germans, 5,500 Austrians, and 1,100 Turks and 
Bulgarians—a little over 12,600 in all. Of these over 4,000 are 
only technically of enemy nationality. Of the remaining, say, 
8,500, over 3,000 are old men or invalids. Of the 6,000 Germans, 
3,520 have married British wives, more than 4,000 have British- 
born children, and 2,400 have sons serving in the British Army. 
The Advisory Committee has already deemed it reasonable to leave 
these at liberty under police supervision. 





Although those who have led the anti-alien agitation profess 
to be delighted with the recommendations of the House of Commons 
Committee, it is impossible to believe that they will be satisfied 
when the recommendations are put into operation. The formidable 
character of the resolutions will then beeome less apparent tha. 
the loopholes—necessarily and even justly so, as we believe. We 
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write these notes on Thursday, the day on which a debate on the 
whole subject is promised in the House of Commons, and the 
circumstances may all have changed by the time these words are 
published; but we may safely make a few general remarks on the 
effect of the anti-alien agitation on the Prime Minister’s position, 
Even if the Prime Minister should satisfy his critics in the debate, 
there is no longer a possibility of the former unquestioning support 
which the Northcliffe Press gave to Mr. Lloyd George. The tone 
of Lord Northcliffe’s organs during the past week seems to us to 
have already passed sentence upon Mr. Lloyd George. 


Our readers know that we think hardly any criticism too severe 
for the manner in which Mr. Lloyd George has in practice played 
with the vital interests of the nation while he hes in form and_ in 
language kept up an appearance of energy and resolution. The 
violation of the pledges about Ireland is alone enough to condemn 
eny statesman. But criticism, however severe, is a different thing 
from insult, and a protest is really necessary against the expressions 
with which Lord Northcliffe’s organs have been calling Mr. Lloyd 
George to order. In words which are insolent, arrogant, and 
hectoring, the Daily Mail, the Evening News, and other papers 
heve told Mr. Lloyd George exactly what he must do in order 
not to be kicked downstairs. ‘Government by insult’ would 
be a fair summary of the method—for it is of course the aspiration 
of the Northcliffe Press to govern. 

It cannot escape notice that the Prime Minister and the 
whole Government have themselves to blame for this tone of 
the Press. The situation is that the Northcliffe Press is now in 
effect reminding the Prime Minister that that Press created him, 
that he cannot resist what is at once his constituency and his party, 
end that his constituents mean to exact from him their pound of 
flesh. ‘* You know that we made you,” they sey in substance, 
“and we know that you know it. We shall act accordingly.” The 
Prime Minister and the Government, we repeat, have themselves 
to bleme because they did not resist the Press long ago. If they 
hed refused to come to heel at the crack of Lord Northcliffe’s whip, 
they would have enjoyed the admiration and support of by far the 
greater part of the nation. It would not have mattered in the 
least that Lord Northcliffe had helped the Prime Minister to office. 
A new constituency of supporters would have been found waiting 
to welcome him. But it looks, when we write, as if he is too late. 





We do not ourselves believe that Mr. Leverton Harris had any 
evil intention whatever in asking for special facilities for the firm 
in which he was a large shareholder. He had already proved his 
good faith by great personal sacrifices and by voluntarily bearing 
a heavy burden of public service. That his action was liable to be 
misunderstood, and was therefore one of those indiscretions which 
do injury to public life, we have previously admitted. But what 
are we to say of the action of the Government in the matter ? 
Their shufflings and evasions have been like those of a very bad type 
of Old Bailey witness under cross-examination. 

ee 

To begin with, they said in effect that the firm of Messrs. Harris 
and Dixon was only one of several which were receiving pre- 
ferential treatment. Firms doing occasional Government work, 
We were given to understand, might always expect such favoured 
treatment. But from Mr. Macpherson’s later replies we gather— 
though there can be no certainty in such a fog of evasion—that no 
other firm engaged in the same region as Messrs. Harris and 
Dixon have received similar favours. Why cannot the Govein- 
ment give the exact facts—the names of the firms, if there are any, 
which have received preferential treatment ? Why cannot they also 
publish the text of any telegrams sent by Messrs. Harris and Dixon 
as the result of preferential treatment? If that were done the 
whole controversy would probably be ended at once, 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday a resolution was passed 
condemning the principle of associating war pensions with political 
parties. Sir Montague Barlow, who brought forward the resolution, 
is to be congratulated on the energy with which he has kept this 
question before the public. To have pensions turned into the cur- 
rency of party warfare, each party making its appeal to the electors 
on the ground that it would get better pensions for its supporters 
than any other party, would lead to a system of corruption appalling 
to contemplate. One would have thought that the American pensions 
scandal, which has haunted the political life of the United States 
ever since the Civil War, would have been a lesson to all other 
countries to avoid such things. 


Although a Pensions Bureau has been established by the Liberal 
Party, we have no assurance that it will be abolished. The 





Manchester Guardian, which has very great influence with the Liberal 
Party, protests, we are glad to see, against the existence of this 
organization, but seems to think that it may continue. We wish that 
the Manchester Guardian would use all its strength to bring about 
its destruction. We believe that it would succeed. Nothing could be 
more cynical than the tone of the Manchester Guardian’s London 
political cogrespondent, who wrote in the paper on May 15th:— 

_ “The Liberal Pensions Bureau, over which Mr. Hogge presides, 
is & highly efficient organization and it will go on. Either the 
Unionist and the Labour Parties will have to imitate it or the 
Liberal Party will have this advantage to themselves. It is, one 
fears, too late to talk about pensions not being a party or political 
matter, and the party that tackles the question most efficiently 
in the interests of the beneficiaries may have a very strong pull 
in politics in the future. We may like it or not like it, but that 
is the reality.” 





Sir Auckland Geddes informed the House of Commons on Monday 
that the grading of recruits between forty-three and fifty-one years 
of age would be modified, as the result of his conference with Sir 
Donald Maclean and other Chairmen of Tribunals. The older men 
passed by the Medical Boards as fit for Grade I. are to be classified 
Grade I. (B I.); the Tribunals are toassume that these men are not 
fit to be trained for first-line infantry. Similarly the new Grade IJ. 
(B LI.) and Grade IIT. (B IIL.) replace the old Grades IT. and ILI. 
for older men. The Tribunals are to be informed whether a third- 
grade man has been found to be fit only for sedentary work. It 
is to be understood that the older men in the second or third grade 
are of less military value than the younger men in the same grade. 
The concession goes some way to meet the objection that the older 
men were in fact being treated less tenderly than the younger men. 
But there remains the difficulty that Sir Auckland Geddes cannot 
speak for the War Office, and that the Army authorities who get 
an elderly recruit of Grade I. (B J.) may disregard the qualifying 
“ BI.” just as they now disregard the red *‘ O” (for “ old”) on his 
calling-up notice. 


Lord Robert Cecil in the House on Tuesday made a statement as 
to the Dutch convoy to the East Indies which causes us much 
anxiety. We do not doubt that the Foreign Office has obtained 
from the Dutch Government as full an account of the passengers 
and cargocs as if the ships hed been stopped and searched in the 
ordinary way. The Dutch guarantee that the ships only carry 
Government officials and Government stores may be accepted. 
But in international law it is of the utmost importance that the 
prescribed forms should be observed. Now in this case we have 
waived our right to visit and search these neutral vessels on the high 
sees. We have also admitted in fact the “ right of convoy,” though 
the Dutch, according to the White Paper published on Thursday, 
say that “ this point of international law can be left out of account 
in the present case of a very special sort of convoy,” and our 
Foreign Office has refused in theory to recognize it. By our action, 
though not by our words, we have allowed the Dutch the liberties 
that they would have had under the fatel Declaration of London, 
which, if it had been in operation, would have lost usthe war. Lord 
Robert Cecil pleaded, of course, that this was an altogether excep- 
tional ‘“‘ act of courtesy” which would not form a precedent, and 
he declined to explain why an exception should be made, For our 
part, we regard the Government's repeated concessions to Holland 
as profoundly unwise. The more we yield to the Dutch, the more the 
Germans ere encouraged to encroach upon their neutrality. We 
are giving away points less to Holland than to Germany. 


Mr. Clynes, as every one hoped and expected, has been appointed 
Food ControlJer in succession to Lord Rhondda, whose lieutenant 
he had been for the past year. Mr. Clynes, like his late chief, has 
won general respect by his efficiency as an administrator. He may 
have been selected for the post because he was a Labour Member 
and an old Trade Union leader; he has justified his appointment 
by his firmness, his impartiality, and his businesslike methods, 





Lence-Corporal Joseph Dowling, of the Connaught Rangers, 
who was landed from a German submarine on the West Coast of 
Ireland in April last, was tried by Court-Martial at Westminster on 
Monday and Tuesday. It was stated in evidence that Dowling was 
one of the few Irish prisoners at Limburg in the winter of 1914-15 
who yielded to the seductions of Casement and joined the German 
Irish Brigade. Some of his fellow-prisoners, since released, declared * 
that they had beaten the traitor, and that they were punished for 
refusing to betray their country as Dowling had done. The accused 
men pleaded not guilty, but declined to give evidence. The finding 
of the Court-Martial will be announced hereafter. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——— 
THE MONTAGU REPORT. 


E are no enemies of Indian Reform. We have an 
intense desire that India should be administered 
and governed, not in the interests of the Brifish people, 
or even of the British Empire, but primarily in the interests 
of the governed. We look forward most sincerely to the 
day, though we realize that it must be a very long way off, 
when the various conflicting, and often hostile, races, creeds, 
and nations of India shall be able to unite and co-operate 
in a common nationhood—in short, be able to govern them- 
selves. When that condition of affairs shall have come 
about, as given patience and wisdom and time we fully believe 
it may, it will be not only just but expedient for the British 
Democracy to sing their Nune Dimittis and lay down, with 
just pride over a great task accomplished, the burden of 
indian Government. But they must not lay down that 
burden a moment too soon. They must not lay it down 
unless they are convinced that their work is really 
accomplished. They must not lay it down out of fear, or, 
again, out of what Bacon would have called “ niceness and 
satiety ”;—not out of dread of opposition from a portion 
of the Indian population, not out of a fastidious desire not 
to be accused, even unjustly, of the thirst for domination, 
not out of a fanatical adhesion to some set of abstract political 
doctrines, not because they are weary of the task of maintaining 
law and order in a vast continent which had never before in 
its history obtained as a whole this first of blessings, and of 
educating a vast block of uncivilized peoples in the first and 
primitive duties of citizenship. If we leave India, we must 
leave it with clean hands, and not for fear or favour. Above 
all, we must not share our sovereign responsibility with others 
not because we think it right to share it, but because we think 
it. politic. 

With such provisos, provisos which we believe will find 
assent in the minds and hearts of the great majority of the 
British Democracy if once they get into contact with the 
true facts, we advise our readers to think long and well and 
wisely before they commit themselves to the adoption, either 
in principle or in detail, of the long-winded, confused, we had 
almost said tortuous, attempt to draw a Home Rule Consti- 
tution for the Indian Continent which has been produced as 
the result of Mr. Montagu’s cool-weather excursion to India. 

As to who is exactly to have the credit for this deplorable 
State Paper we shall not attempt to decide, but we may 
note for a moment the rumours as to its composition. It 
was said of a much greater public document, Lord Durham’s 
Report on Canada, that it was thought by Wakefield, 
written by Buller, and signed by Durham. Now the gossips 
tell us that the Indian Report was thought and written 
by Curtis, camouflaged by Montagu, and signed by 
Chelmsford! But be that as it may, the Report bears, 
and will always bear, the name of the man who has fathered 
it. It is Mr. Montagu on whom rests the responsibility 
of putting it before the British people. It is on him, if it 
is adopted, which may Providence in its mercy forbid! will 
fall the tragic ignominy of its failure. Whatever its origin, 
and in spite of its undoubted cleverness, or, more truly, 
craft and ingenuity, its appearance of logical sequence, 
and its almost theatrical display of moderation and caution, 
the plan is a weak plan, and an unwise plan, and one that 
has timidity written all over it. How could it be otherwise ? 
It was born in fear and cradled in credulity. Its evident, 
almost its confessed, object is to smooth things over, to 
placate somebody or something that might possibly injure 
us, not to do the best for the Indian Continent and its 
peoples without dread of the consequences, without hope 
of gratitude, without even the desire for approbation. 


One of the greatest representatives of the great race to 
which Mr. Montagu belongs declared that there was no more 
unedifying spectacle in the world than that of a Patrician 
in a panic. He forgot one still more unedifying: that of a 
popularity-hunting Politician in a mixed condition of pity 
and terror—We of course admit that Mr. Montagu would 
greatly like to benefit the Indian populations——Though we 
dislike, and feel contempt for, the specific proposals of the 
Montagu Report, this is nothing to the sense of disgust 
which is caused by the general tone of the document. It 
isnot so much because it is timid in its pompous tumidness, 
not so much because it is Bolshevism by Order in Council, 
that we dislike it, as because of the apologetic, almost cringing, 
air which, in spite of many brave phrases and noble sentiments, 





is present in every thread of the warp and woof of the fabric, 
As such a document was bound to do, it begs at every turn 
the question which it sets out to answer. We are perpetually 
encountering a personified India. “She” with a big “S$” 
is always before us. Well might an Indian critic say of 
it: “You have created a geographical expression, and 
now you call it a people.” Though the author of the Report 
is always hedging by allusions to the diversity of India, 
false assumptions, not only of nationhood, but of unity of 
aspiration and endeavour, and indeed of actual homogeneity, 
pervade the document. But such tactics have their reward, 
You can build nothing on a foundation of paradox, and 
paradoxes three deep are the corner-stones of the main 
structure and of every out-building of the Montagu Report. 


We are not going to attempt to trace the tortuous labyrinth 
created by the joint brains of Mr. Montagu and Mr. Curtis. 
All we shall do is to ask our fellow-countrymen not to 
read summaries of the Report, or panegyrics on it, but 
to read the document itself, and then to think it out and 
ask themselves what it means and where it will lead us, 
We will venture to give them only one or two clues for 
threading this maze of words. First let them ask themselves : 
What does India (we ask pardon for falling into Mr. Montagu’s 
prime error)—what is the one thing which all the various 
conflicting creeds and races and interests of India want ? 
Good government; government in the interests of the 
governed. We are giving them this now, we do not say 
in perfection, but at any rate we keep order and prevent 
the worst forms of oppression and injustice, which, remember, 
were the staple food of India before we went there. “ No 
man,” said a Persian traveller of the eighteenth century, 
“ of his own choice will ever live in India.”’ Another native, 
speaking of the state of India before our coming, says: 
“ Villainy was practised in all its forms; law and religion 
were trodden underfoot; the bonds of private friendship 
and connexion, as well as of society and government, were 
broken; every individual, as if in a forest of wild beasts, 
could rely upon nothing but the strength of his own arm.” 
Let us then beware lest in a fit of whimpering self- 
righteousness we take the road which ends in a return | 
anarchy so dreadful. Think how swift may be the desce: 
to anarchy. Have we not seen a great Empire, that oi! 
Russia, speed headlong to a misery unspeakable for the poo: 
and lowly in a period which must be measured not by 
years but by months, almost by weeks? It was hardly 
more than the work of a day for fire, famine, and slaughter 
to break out simultaneously in almost every part of the huge 
Empire over which poor, bewildered, weak, unnerved Nicholas 
Romanoff once ruled. 

The second clue for the British people is allied to that 
which we have just noticed. The British people must ask 
themselves in considering this Report: Are we to sacrifice 
the dumb millions of India to a single caste, literally to 
a minority of a tiny minority, to the political section of the 
Brahminical caste in India (for Iet no one suppose that 
all Brahmins are politicians), to the men who may 
best be described, in the words of Burke, as “the grave, 
demure, insidious, spring-nailed, velvet-pawed, green-eyed 
philosophers of Hindostan” ? That is what, in eflect, the 
Report asks us to do. And yet the authors realize what 
they are doing. In a lucid interval they draw an accurate 

icture of the Indian population, its poverty, its illiteracy, 
its utter want of cohesion. And then, as the greatest non 
sequitur we have ever encountered, they invite us to hand 
over the whole complicated machinery of the Government 
of India to this mixed and blind multitude. To use another 
metaphor, we know that there is a pack of animals out- 
side in the dark waiting to be fed, and that it is our duty 
to feed them. We have prepared a sufficiency of food if it is 
properly and carefully doled out. It is proposed instead 
that we should throw it all out of the window in the dark, and 
hope that the right animals will get it. Yet we know, or ought 
to know, that there is a band of sly little lynx-eyed creatures 
patrolling the fringes of the pack who will be swift and clever 
enough to get almost all the food for themselves. 


There is much more we might say had we space as to the 
appalling dangers of the great and vague promises for the 
future set forth in the Report, and as to the small chance 
of performance afforded in the present, even if the speciic 
schemes of the Montagu Report could be put instantly into 
operation, which obviously they cannot. We are proposing to 
inoculate every creed and race in India with the virus of unrest, 
quite roadectd that it is physically impossible for us to find 
means to allay the sufferings, or even the fever and delirium, 
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which may come from that inoculation. That is not the 
spirit in which the Indian Empire was created, and it is not 
the spirit in which it will be maintained. In patiénce we may 
endow the Indian Peoples with the power of self-government, 
but not in a whirlwind of pusillanimity and self-depreciation. 





A SPECIFIC SUGGESTION. 


| EFORE we leave this resurrection-pie of Pseudo- 

Federalism, Parliamentarism, Bureaucracy, Jacobinism, 
ind abstract political theorizing we desire to meet the challenge 
which is sure to be made, and in a sense ought to be made to 
us, to answer the question: “‘ What is your alternative ? 
What do you propose ?”’ We propose that we should continue 
to govern India for the present, and for at the very least 
another two generations, upon what we may call the Trustee 
system of Government—the system which has prevailed in 
India ever since the days of Cornwallis and Wellesley, when in 
truth the foundation was laid, in deed if not in word, of govern- 
ment in the interest of the governed. By Trustee Government 
we mean to suggest not a superficial but an exact analogy 
to the duties for which Trustees are made strictly accountable 
in the Chancery Division. It is the business of Trustees in 
all essential matters, not to ask the views of the subjects of 
the Trust, but to do what is in their best and truest interests. 
Trustees who have to look after a family of minors do not 
go to them and try to find out their desires, and then, shrugging 
their shoulders, say: ‘‘ Well, this will probably mean ruin for 
ihe members of the family who are asking for this policy, 
and, what is more, it will almost certainly involve the rest 
in the common disaster. Still, as they clearly want it done, 
we must obey, and sacrifice all the interests of Truth and 
reedom rather than that they should have their will crossed.” 
On the contrary, the wise and dutiful Trustee says, very likely 
with a sigh: “No; I must withstand the request of this or 
that member of the family because, though it may sound 
reasonable at the moment, I know it will be the cause of loss 
and confusion, and even of ruin for the estate as a whole. 
Of course it would be much less trouble to yield. Refusal, 
indeed, will lead to a great deal of unpleasantness, hard work, 
anxiety, and even danger, because those subjects of the Trust 
who want to take the whole estate out of the Trustees’ hands 
and run it themselves are very likely to be able to persuade, 
or appear to persuade, the rest that they could do it better 
than we shall. But this supineness and apparent indifference 
on the part’ of a great many of the subjects of the Trust, and 
especially of course of the infant members, is the reason why 
the Trust had to be created. In reality what is called letting 
the subjects of the Trust have their own way, learn by 
their own mistakes, and so forth, means in a family of 
invalids, minors, or other persons unendowed with busi- 
ness aptitude, not that the will of the majority of the sub- 
jects of the Trust shall prevail, but that a small minority 
will be clever enough to get hold of and work the machine 
in their own interests. Some day, when the whole family 
has grown up, and we have been able to instil business 
ideas into the majority of them, and have secured 
that the family shall not be overridden and exploited by 
one section, we shall be able to declare our Trust at an 
end. Until that time has arrived it is our duty to think, 
not of what we are told by any of the parties is the clearly 
defined will of other members of the family, or even of what 
will apparently make the family most contented and least 
troublesome at the moment, but of what is their true interest. 
That is the proper way of discharging our Trust, and in this 
way we must discharge it if we are not to suffer the humiliation 
and degradation of being brought before the Court of Public 
Opinion of the World and condemned for breach of Trust and 
for negligence which will be pronounced to be as deleterious 
to the Trust we undertook as if we had been actuated by 
fraud and corruption. The Court would hold, and rightly 
hold, that it would be no more an excuse for us to say that 
we had made nothing out of the bargain for ourselves than 
it was for the timid servant who hid his talent in a napkin.” 

And now, if it is contended that we must make a specific 
proposal of some sort to satisfy the Judges in the Agora, we 
will propose an experiment in Indian Reform which could do 
no great harm, and might, we think, if fairly acted upon, do 
a good deal of good, and indeed lead ultimately to giving 
expression to such of the aspirations behind the Montagu 
Report as are sound and worthy—for of course we admit, 
in spite of our dislike of the animating spirit, that there is a 
considerable amount of good intention. 

On two or three occasions within recent years the Govern- 
ment of India have, where circumstances have permitted, most 
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wisely restored certain Native States and re-established a Prince 
of the old line, which had been deposed by us, or more often by 
some marauder chief whom later we had been obliged to conquer 
in the general interest of the Pax Britannica. Unless we are mis- 
taken, Mysore affords one example of this re-establishment of 
local autonomy, and the Rajah of Satara another. Now what 
we propose is that the Government of India should select (we 
admit the task will be a difficult one) some portion of India in 
which the population is as far as possible homogeneous in race 
and creed, and whose inhabitants, owing to their general 
development and intellectual vigour, appear fairly capable of 
self-government. In this area, instead of installing a Prince, 
we would, as it were, instal a Native Republic, subject—as of 
course in the case of the re-established Prince—to the guidance 
of a Political Officer. The Constitution for the Native Republic 
should be very carefully drawn up, and it should as far as 
possible secure that the true will of the majority should prevail, 
and not the will of some caste or clique which might from the 
very beginning have the enterprise to seize the power and the 
cleverness to maintain it in its own hands. For this reason we 
should like to see as wide a suffrage as possible, though, needless 
to say, at the beginning the nascent democracy would have to 
be carefully watched lest some band of Asiatic Jacobins should 
usurp its powers. Weare sure, however, that with proper precau- 
tions the more democratic the experiment the better would be 
the result. The main danger to be avoided is that of installing 
the Babu or the Brahminical politician in a Parliament and 
calling him the People with a big “ P.”’ If the experiment of 
introducing democratic and representative government, with 
elected representatives and a native Ministry responsible to 
them and so forth, should not merely produce good govern- 
ment, but should be really liked by the population, in a word, 
should be a success, then of course we should go on with the 
experiment in some other selected area. If, on the contrary, 
it did not prove a success in spite of perfectly just and judicial 
handling, then we should at any rate have learned wisdom. 

Remember, we must always face the possibility that 
though Democracy—and by this we mean of course true 
Democracy and obedience to the will of the majority, not to 
that of the minority—is so evidently the best, and indeed the 
only sound, government for the white races of the world, it may 
prove to be something which does not and never will agree 
with the Asiatic. It may be that, in spite of his subtlety of 
mind and quick intelligence, he is not merely not capaz 
tmperit, but also incapable of self-determination, to use the 
barbarous idiom of Brest-Litovsk. But however that may be, 
we can and should try the experiment, provided that we try it 
honestly, and yet not on so big a field that it will, if it fails, 
bring ruin and misery on too large a portion of the population. 





In quitting this most untimely and circuitous piece of 
political unreason we appeal to all who really care for the 
interests of the various peoples of India, these whom we have 
ventured to call the dumb millions of the great continent, 
pathetic in their poverty and their powerlessness, to join the 
admirable body for which we have before appealed, the Indo- 
British Association, of which Lord Sydenham is the President. 
The address of the Secretary, from whom all information can 
be obtained, is 6 Broad Street Place, E.C.2. Let our readers 
remember that this is by no means a body which can be called 
a collection of domineering, unbending oppressors of the 
Asiatic or of old and crusted or prancing Proconsuls. On the 
contrary, it isa body which has the support of some of the very 
best, wisest, and most thoughtful of native Indian statesmen, 





A LEAGUE OF NATIONS.—II. 

: important thing in a League is the essential object, 

the casus foederis. At the present day what most people 
propose isa League of Nations for putting an end to war, for 
forcing arbitration upon quarrelling States, and for the aboli- 
tion of armaments and preparations for war. Our aims are infi- 
nitely humbler. We want the object of the League to be the 
enforcement of the Sanctity of Treaty Contracts. We want, 
that is, a League of Nations to be formed with the object of 
binding its members never to make war upon any fellow-meniber 
of the League or any outside Power without a year’s notice 
abrogating any Treaties in existence between the would-be 
belligerent and the Power on which. he is determined to make 
This would involve not enly a year’s notice of with- 


war. 
drawal from the League, but, since practically all the nations 
have Treaties of amity with each other, also a year’s 
notice to the threatened State. The agreement to give 
a year’s notice of breaking off Treaties would thus te 
the first clause of the Constitution of the League, and 


it would be followed by a second clause declaring that the 
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constituent States bind themselves to proclaim at once a 
condition of non-intercourse with any nation, whether a 
member of the League or not, which begins hostilities against 
any other nation without a year’s notice. The meaning of 
“ non-intercourse ” would be specifically laid down in a 
fchedule of the Constitution of the League, and would of 
course include the prevention of Trade intercourse through 
third parties. 

The edvantages of this method, as we have explained before, 
are obvious. The sanctity of Treaty Covenants would be 
effectively secured amongst States, as it has been secured in 
the private affairs of human beings, but at the same time there 
would be no attempt to make it impossible for any party to 
escape from a Treaty which might have become unjust and 
absurd through the passage of time. 

It will be argued that our scheme does not go nearly far 
enough, and that the object of any proposed League of Nations 
should be to stop all wars and not merely to postpone them for 
a year. Our reason for taking such low ground can easily be 
explained. If the declared object of the League were to be the 
imposition of arbitration upon disputing Powers, and further 
the enforcement of the decrees of the International Tribunal 
by a resort to arms, we are certain that as the world is at 
present constituted there would very soon be a fiasco. But 
the first fiasco would mean the destruction of the League. 

A hypothetical case may easily make this clear. Suppose 
in the new-drawn map of Europe the Polish State (we apologize 
to the Poles for taking their name in vain) felt that they 
had been unfairly treated in the drawing of the frontier between 
them and a neighbouring nation, and, having become rich 
and prosperous, determined that they would endure this 
ancient injustice no longer. If this happened, say, in twenty 
years’ time, one could very well understand the Ameri- 
cans and the Japanese, let alone the British, French, and 
Italians, groaning at the idea of having to enforce arbitration. 
Let us assume, however, that they consented to do that, 
and that the Arbitration Court, as well might be, insisted on 
taking what enthusiasts would call a dull, cold, hard, high- 
ind-dry, legal and technical view of the dispute, not in the 
least recognizing new conditions or ethnological developments 
or what not, but simply deciding that the status quo could not 
and should not be altered in any sort of way. If the 
Poles thought they had a grievance they were, of course, 
sorry for them, but the Poles would have to endure it rather 
than upset the agreement of the world that the status quo was 
not to be interfered with except by mutual consent. Now 
it might very well be that the Democracies in a good many 
neighbouring States, say Russia, Finland, Sweden, and 
Germany, owing to the work of excited pro-Ukrainian, or 
pro-Polish, or pro-Wendish Societies, would take sides rather 
violently over this frontier problem. We might easily have 
public meetings in Trafalgar Square over * Polonia Irre- 
denta.” Anyway, with excited Publicists and Machiavellian 
statesmen about, one can imagine some of the nations saying 
that in the heated state of public opinion, and considering the 
very doubtful merits of the decision, they could not bring them- 
selves to take the very terrible responsibility of coercing the 
Power—say Poland—against which the judgment of the In- 
ternational Tribunal had gone. Just as in private life people 
will not give much help to a Court in carrying out some piece 
of technical law which is, or appears to be, absolutely incom- 
patible with men’s ordinary sense of justice, so it is quite 
conceivable that certain nations might take such a view of the 
“merits” in a case of International Arbitration that they, 
or at any rate their populations, would refuse to enforce the 
non-intercourse penalties. 

Now our object in making the only casus foeder’s the Sanctity 
of Treaty Contracts, and especially the Treaty Contract of the 
year’s notice, would be that there could be no discussion on the 
subject of “ merits.” Under our plan nobody could get 
up and say that it was an outrage beyond endurance 
that a miserable stream like the Zamski, the wretched tributary 
of an inferior affluent like the Bramboff, should be declared 
the boundary of a great and growing Empire, or, again, that a 
population whose noses proclaimed them Wends to all the 
world should be separated from their brethren by the arbitrary 
decision of a body of ignorant or prejudiced jurists sitting 
in Mr, Carnegie’s Hall of Peace. To insist on the simple 
obligation that a year’s notice must be given before 
any act of belligerency takes place is a very different matter. 
There are no “ merits” to be discussed here. It is a perfectly 
plain issue about which everybody can judge. Who 
committed an overt act of war before the year’s notice 
was up?’ It may of course be said that a year’s respite is 
no use. Those, however, who argue so can know very little 
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of the world. As a matter of fact, it must be a very bad 
quarrel indeed which would not have cooled off in a year, 
especially as during that time the Powers most concerned 
would have had an opportunity to get together, and either 
determine that they would make such a disagreeable ringed 
fence round the combatants that there would be no fun in 
the fight, or else that they would not allow it at all. We 
will not say that the enforcement of a year’s notice would 
stop all wars, but it would certainly stop a great many wars 
of aggression, wars of heady excitement, or of accidental 
demagogy. 

Another argument in favour of our scheme is that it would 
prevent any attempt to forbid the increase of armaments—an 
endeavour which we have always regarded as one far more 
likely to bring on wars than to check them. A vision rises 
before us of International Commissions poking their noses 
into the question of aerial development, and insisting that 
war must be instantly made on such-and-such a State 
because under the guise of an aerial parcel post it was develop- 
ing a special fleet of aerial transports with a velocity of two 
hundred miles an hour for invasion purposes. “ Are we 
going to allow the greatest commercial enterprise of this or 
any age to be stopped owing to the obscurantist jealousy of 
Powers which have not the mechanical skill to construct, &c., 
&e., &e. 2?” That would be the kind of ery which would b» 
raised, and who on earth would be able to feel sure that the 
decision, if it went against the enterprising State, would not 
be one of trade jealousy and obscurantism? No; we are 
certain that it would be far more likely that, just as in indi- 
vidual civil society, so in international society, the determina- 
tion to make people stick to their contracts would prove a 
foundation upon which great things might be built. Certainly 
the history of Civil Contract and its substitution for Status is 
one of enormous encouragement. Covenant in the Middle 
Ages, in spite of the Roman Law, was a very poor and humble 
relation, and yet see to what dimensions he has grown and how 
he lords it in the greatest State of the carth, the United States 
of America. 

Now for one more practical point. We have a great deal of 
sympathy with those people who say: Start the League at 
once. One of our chief reasons for sympathizing is that 
immediate action would avoid what we are deeply anxious 
to avoid—namely, the opening of a great talking-shop under 
the name of a Peace Conference —a place in which every- 
thing would start de novo and there would be no foundations. 
Let the League of Nations begin, as has of course been often 
suggested, by a League of the Allies, with a practical issue 
already before it—i.e.,to put down and punish Prussian militar- 
ism, in the first place for having violated the neutrality of Bel- 
gium and a dozen Treaties subsequently, and secondly for the 
barbarous and inhuman methods with which it has waged war. 
Beyond this the League might be constituted with the objects 
which we have sketched. All neutral Powers would at once be 
invited to join the League and take an active share in re- 
founding the peace of the world. Next, in our opinion, steps 
should be taken to give a priority of voice to those neutral 
Powers who came in before the cessation of hostilities in dis- 
tinction from those who came in afterwards. ‘The case of the 
admission of belligerents is, we hold, an easy one, though 
we realize that our suggestion will raise a howl of execra- 
tion amongst tender-minded Pacificists and pro-Germans. We 
would allow any of the belligerents to come into the League of 
Nations, provided that the existing Allies were satisfied of their 
bona fides in asking for admission. But there would be one 
condition. They would not be fully admitted into the League 
until the boundaries of the States petitioning to come in had 
been settled by a Commission of Allied Powers, which would, 
subject to imperative geographical conditions, re-form th« 
frontiers of Europe on just lines, and in agreement with 
the right of true homogeneous nationalities to determine 
their own frontiers in accordance with equity and se 
as to prevent wars. In other words, we would no! 
let Germany come into the League at the last moment, 
and then let her claim that she and the rest of the 
Powers were to start at “scratch” in considering how the 
disputed portions of the world were to be readjusted, and 
possibly demand that the open and sceret provisions of the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk must be regarded as sacred, or at 
any rate as fundamentals for the new configuration of Europe! 
The Central Powers should be welcomed into the League of 
Nations, but after, not before, the establishment of a redis- 
tribution scheme. We are not saying this cynically or vin- 
dictively, but simply as a piece of obvious practical 
politics which cannot be got rid of by mere sentimental con- 
siderations, or a desire to trust the innate humanity, love olf 
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reedom, and general good faith of the German people. The 
German people may be as kind and generous at heart 
as Sir Walter Raleigh thinks them. We sincerely hope they 
are, but till they have found some better and more convincing 
ways of proving these noble qualities than those they have 
exhibited during the past four years, we prefer that they 
should not be allowed a voice in remaking Europe. They 
have shattered the civilized world in bits. Frankly, we do 
not want to let them remould it nearer to the Hun’s desire. 





THE GERMAN EAST AFRICAN SLAVES. 

W* do not know whether the Government are aware that 

there is much concern among people who study suck 
matters about the present situation and the future of the 
slaves in German East Africa. If the Government are not 
aware of this fact, the sooner it is brought to their notice the 
better. Nothing is more intimately tied up with the best 
traditions of the best Englishmen than the question of slavery. 
For Great Britain to be associated with slavery in any country, 
even though she should be only administering the affairs of 
that country provisionally, is a very bad break indeed with 
tradition. It was estimated at the beginning of the war that 
there were over one hundred and eighty thousand slaves in 
German Hast Africa. The German system admits the ** insti- 
tution’ of slavery, but the British system does not. It is 
common knowledge, of course, that the German East African 
slaves are what is known as “domestic slaves.” Subtle 
though elaborate distinctions have been drawn between full 
slavery and domestic slavery, but on examination and in 
practice those distinctions disappear. Lord Cromer during 
his control of the affairs of Egypt and the Sudan had many 
opportunities of studying domestic slavery, and he came to the 
conclusion that it was only one degree removed from ordinary 
slavery and was almost as infamous. The question we have to 
ask is: Why, now that the greater part of German East Africa 
is occupied by British or Allied troops, is the condition of 
slavery allowed to continue ! 

We have heard it said that the abolition of slavery would 
cost nearly half-a-million pounds. Half-a-million pounds are 
of course half-a-million pounds, and even in these days when 
money is poured out like water we should be the last to say 
tlut a comparatively insignificant sum like that is of no 
account. But in the face of so stupendous a moral evil as 
slavery we do sincerely and emphatically say that half-a- 
ngljion pounds are of no account whatever. Many millions of 
pounds have been spent upon propaganda during the war, and 
a considerable proportion of the money has been wasted. Now 
if the immediate abolition of slavery in German East Africa 
were to cost half-a-million pounds, we should say that from 
the point of view of propaganda alone half-a-million pounds 
had never been better spent. We all understand the im- 
portance of prestige in this war. Some of our more distant 
campaigns have been fought almost entirely with the object of 
winning prestige, which is of course a recognized military asset. 
The prestige that Great Britain would win among all the native 
races of Africa, and moreover among all the humane nations 
of the world, by an immediate abolition of slavery in German 
East Africa would be tremendous. We reveal our character 
piecemeal to the world by means of very expensive propa- 
ganda, but by such an act as the immediate ending of slavery 
in German East Africa we should make a wholesale and most 
dramatic revelation of our true character. Instead of picking 
up pinches of prestige, we should rake it in by cartloads. If the 
abolition of slavery would cost as much as _ half-a-million 
pounds to-day, it would probably cost much more later. At 
present, whatever view we may take of the future of German 
Kast Africa, we can act as masters of the situation. We should 
not be doing a “deal” with any external Power, but should 
have to concern ourselves only with the actual cost of abolition. 
If the problem is left till German East Africa becomes a subject 
of negotiation in the general settlement, all kinds of economic 
niceties will be introduced, and abolition will become far more 
expensive. Let us say here that we do not contemplate for a 
moment the possibility of restoring German East Africa to 
Germany, who has grossly exploited and ill-treated the 
natives. But though the question of restoration to Germany 
should not even be discussed, German East Africa would 
nevertheless be used as a counter in the general discussion. 
Negotiators are always in the position of giving way at one 
point in order to strengthen their position at another, and it 
is inconceivable that German East Africa should not somehow 
or other come continually into the discussions. In other words, 
the longer we delay in abolishing slavery, the more expensive 
we shall find it to do the job. For such considerations as these, 
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we cannot believe that it is merely the money question that 
has stood in the way of the Government in bringing slavery to 
an end, There must be some other reason. , 

What is that reason? It must be, we suppose—for indeed 
there can be no other reason—that German East Africa is 
in a transitional state. It is argued that the destiny of 
German East Africa has not yet been settled, and that in 
the meantime it would be unnecessary, if not dangerous, 
to take any decided action on behalf of the slaves. No 
doubt some of the slaves are being released, but at the present 
rate of release it would apparently take two or three generations 
to bring slavery to an end. The transitional condition of 
German Kast Africa, we repeat, must be the excuse, becaus 
if German East Africa were recognized as actually belongins 
to Great Britain slavery would cease on the instant. Slavery 
is illegal in all British dominions. Our answer to this excus+, 
and a miserable excuse it is, is that even if German East 
Africa should be restored to Germany—and, as we have 
already said, we refuse to contemplate such a possibility 
it would be right to hand it back slave-free, and wrong to 
hand it back burdened and tainted with slavery. If the 
Government had issued a Proclamation abolishing slavery 
long ago, they would in all probability have settled the future 
of German East Africa at a single stroke of the pen. In 
the settlement after the war the feelings of native populations, 
however inarticulate they may be, are bound to be consulted, 
and a freed population of slaves would certainly be a very 
convinced and clamorous opponent of Germany. The 
right policy would also have been for us the convenient 
policy. The argument that even as against Germany we 
should do nothing that could possibly be considered hasty 
or unfair to other people’s interests—the interests of the 
slaves, of course, not coming into the question !—does not 
bear examination for a moment. If Germany, which Heaven 
forbid! ever got back German Kast Africa, she would be 
the first to use our present hesitation against us. She would 
say: ‘ Of all the hypocritical talk in which Englishmen 
indulge, their hypocrisy about slavery is the worst. For 
two, three, or four years [as the case may be] Great Britain 
effectively administered the affairs of German Kast Africa, 
and what did she do about slavery? She did practically 
nothing at all. Rather, she did worse than nothing, becaus+ 
she branded herself all over with hypocrisy by releasing 
just enough slaves to try to deceive the world into thinking 
that she was opposed to slavery, and just enough to convince 
her own people that she did not mean business. The truth 
is that Great Britain hoped to keep German East Africa 
for herself, and so she.decided to keep slavery in being becaus+ 
she wanted it. Now that we have got our own colony back 
we shall continue thé~system which Great Britain evidently 
meant to continue.” If ever Englishmen found themselves 
in the position of having such things said to them their blood 
would boil, but let them reflect very carefully now on the 
chain of events that may lead up to such a humiliation. 
We are heading straight for the time when Germany, however 
wickedly and untruthfully, would be provided with a pretext 
for citing us as supporters of slavery. 

For our part, we can say truthfully that we need not wait 
for the German opportunity of misrepresentation which 
we have imagined in order to feel indignant. Our blood 
boils already when we consider the excuses and condonations 
(all made a little the worse by the fact that they wear the 
garb of considerateness and statesmanship) which are 
being put forward here for delay in the question of 
German East African slavery. The present writer remembers 
seeing as a child a melodrama in which a fugitive negro 
slave ran into a British camp where the Union Jack was 
flying, and collapsed, exhausted, under the flag, crying out : 
* Here I am safe!” The audience applauded with great 
heartiness and propriety, as the audience of a melodrama 
would naturally do. But has the time really arrived when 
what has for generations been taken for granted has now 
to be argued and defended? The Union Jack ought te 
mean no slavery wherever it flies, and for however short a 
time it flies. If this were not so, the proof would be plain 
that the machine of politics is too strong for the human: 
man, whereas the whole history of British dealing wit 
slavery proves that the humane man who fought agains! 
slavery could always triumph over the machine. This was 
the meaning of the wonderful success of the humble but 
valiant Granville Sharp, who in the middle of the eighteenth 
century challenged the whole Judicial Bench and defeated 
them in the interests of a rinaway slave. This was the 
meaning also of the fact that when Britain abolished the 
slave trade, she did it during a great war when her expenses 
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were never greater or her debt heavier. She did it because 
conscience could no longer be resisted. It will be surprising 
indeed if the public do not insist that the Government shall 
be true to our traditions once again when the facts about 
German East Africa are widely enough known. 








SCOTLAND'S DEBT TO JOHNSON. 
HOUGH Johnson did not love al] manner of Scotsmen, and 
took pleasure in playing on their irritable qualities, he had 
no enmity either to Scotland or its inhabitants. In truth, his 
activities were in more than one way beneficial to Scotsmen of his 
own generation and their successors. 

In 1766 a Committee of the Church of Scotland was formed to 
consider a plan for translating the Scriptures into the Gaelic language. 
Opinions were divided ; an influential party opposed the proposal 
altogether, insisting that Gaelic books only served to prolong the 
undesirable distinction between Highlanders and Lowlanders; 
there should be no Gaelic books, but the Gael should learn to speak 
and to read English. Johnson heard of the controversy, and wrote 
to his friend Drummond an earnest and eloquent letter, contending 
that to withhold Christian knowledge from our fellow-creatures was 
essentially an un-Christian act; that the loss of any ancient lan- 
guage was in itself to be deplored; and that if Highlanders did 
learn to read the Bible in Gaelic, the probable result would be that 
they would desire to learn English, the only language which could 
supply similar books. Considering how seldom men alter their 
opinions, especially when they are wrong, it says much for the 
candour of the Scots Committee that they were convinced by 
Johnson's reasoning: the opposition ceased, and a whole-hearted 
support was given to further the translation. Johnson wrote of 
the translator that “he honoured him as a man whom God had 
distinguished by the high office of propagating His Word”; and 
beyond doubt the part which he had taken in the business was 
a lasting satisfaction to Johnson. 

If we ask why Johnson’s name was so powerful in Scotland in 
1766, the answer must be found in the fame and proved utility of 
the English Dictionary of 1754. It is difficult to-day to understand 
the welcome which, not without some delay, hailed the publication 
of the English Dictionary. A standard of English speech has now so 
long existed that we no longer conceive what it was to speak or 
write without such a guide. If the benefit was felt, as it was, 
throughout England, it was felt much more in Scotland Scottish 
writers had long ceased to write prose in the Scottish or Northern 
dialect, and about the year 1750 they went further, and resolved 
to give up their old dialect even in ordinary business and conver- 
sation; henceforward they would speak and write only in the 
language of South Britain. We best estimate the difficulty with 
which Scottish writers were confronted by recalling their own 
words, Professor Beattie of Aberdeen, a great literary name during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, wrote :— 

‘“‘T have written many pages upon Scotticism, and how far the 
English tongue is attainable by a native of Scotland, and in what 
respects it is not attainable.—We who live in Scotland are obliged to 
study English from beoks like a dead language. Accordingly 
when we write, we write it like a dead | » which we under- 
stand but cannot speak.—We handle English as a person who cannot 
fenee handles a sword; continually afraid of hurting ourselves 
with it, or letting it fall, or making an awkward motion, that shall 
betray our ignorance.” 

If the difficulties of the English tongue were so great to one of 
the most successful writers of the day, what must they have been to 
the ordinary Scottish citizen, who resolved to live up to the times, 
and “speak English” ? He manifestly stood in need of some 
monitor, to teach him what words and expressions were English, 
and what were not; and in Johnson’s Dictionary a guide, acknow- 
iedged throughout England as trustworthy, was ready to his hand. 
Probable as this argument is in itself, the writer can also assert its 
truth ; his own grandfather was a burgess of Paisley, and in his 
small but well-selected library—formed before 1800—one of the 
books most frequently consulted was Johnson's Dictionary, 
unabridged. 

In 1775 Johnson’s T'our to the Hebrides set what we may call 
the “ society of sober Scots” a-thinking. The modern traveller by 
rail from Berwick to Aberdeen will hardly credit that Johnson, 
with quite unnecessary iteration, censured the East Coast of 
Scotland as a treeless land; yet a second glance will show that the 
woods, or “ policies,’ which he admires are of pine, or some other 
quick-growing tree; they are the growth of the nineteerth century. 
Scott, himself a great tree-planter, wrote about 1830: ‘‘ The love 
of planting, which has become almost a passion, is much to be 
ascribed to Johnson’s sarcasms.” 

The tour opened more important subjects. Johnson, from his 
boyish years, was imbued with admiration for the “* heroick souls ” 





who in early centuries had raised the flag of Christian worship in the 
remotest Hebridean islands. With his journey his early feelings 
awoke, and as he beheld ruin after ruin his satire was strong on the 
Presbyterian clergy, who talked of the “ sleepy laziness of men that 
erected churches, and indulge their superiority by a new triumph, 
by comparing it with the fervid activity of those who suffer them to 
fall.” What do we find in Scotland to-day ? The columns of Iona have 
been raised again, and once more echo the voices of prayer or 
thanksgiving, instead of the lowing of cattle or the cry of the seamew; 
Dunblane Cathedral is fully rebuilt, and worshippers enter once 
more its long-deserted doorway ; Haddington Parish Church, where 
Carlyle’s wife lies buried, is again a place of worship ; above all, the 
Cathedra] Church of St. Giles at Edinburgh is restored to iis original 
grandeur and long-lost national importance. This is the spirit 
in which Johnson visited Scotland and wrote of Iona, and is 
not the spirit of the Scottish clergy of 1750. So great an altera- 
tion in the feeling of Scottish society has been brought about 
by many co-operating causes; but among the causes which 
have influenced their judgment, it is impossible to eliminate the 
words which Johnson wrote after his visit to Icolmkill. 

Scotland during the last century has gained great glory from 
her men of letters, and we may well ask whether they have not been 
influenced by their great predecessor. Wonder has often been 
expressed that Scott, brought up as the “doucest” of Edinburgh 
citizens, under a rigid Presbyterian rule, should so early have found 
his special inspiration in the characters and traditionary lore of the 
Highlands ; and it has commonly been assumed that in this choice 
he acted entirely on the impulse of his own genius, and, so to speak, 
opened fresh ground, and owed nothing to literary predecessors. 
Great writers rarely, if ever, act in this way: like other human 
beings, they have relations in a previous generation. Scott acknow- 
ledges that he owed much to Bishop Percy, something also to Burne, 
and to Miss Edgeworth ; and is it credible that the editor of Dryden 
and Swift was not influenced by the long line of English poets, 
whom, with him, to read once was to remember for ever? Above 
all, is it credible that he was untouched by his immediate predeces- 
sor, Johnson, whose mantle,in some degree, fell on his own shoulders ? 
On the contrary, he said to Lockhart that the verses in the English 
language which he most admired were the closing lines of 7'he Vanily 
of Human Wishes; and the Antiquary, who is Scott himself, flies 
to The Rambler for a philosophy of life. In truth, Scott never says 
anything but good of Johnson as a writer He speaks ill of him 
as a man, which is natural, since he derived his conception of him 
from the conversation of Lord Monboddo. 

Johnson throughout his life wes much concerned with Highland 
topics. In his boyhood he read Martin’s books on the Western Isles 
and on St. Kilda; they “ cast the glamour o’er him,”’ and all his 
life he cherished the wish to visit the Highlands, which he accom- 
plished in 1773. His special purpose was to survey what yet re- 
mained of old Highland society, and to inquire into the truth o7 
falsity of the visions of Highland seers. In Skye he attained his 
objects, and his account of the faculty of the Second Sight as not 
in itself different from the ordinary “exercise of the cogitative 
faculty ” treate the subject with rare insight. One of Johnson's 
oldest literary friends was Alexander Macbean, the Gaelic scholar, 
with whom, as we know both from Boswell and from certain pages 
in the Dictionary, he was wont to talk on Highland subjects. In 
his Life of Collins he writes that he was one with whom he had 
“loved to converse”®; and as one of Collins’s most memorable 
poems is concerned with Highland customs and beliefs, we may be 
allowed to believe that Johnson and he conversed on these subjects. 
Though a belief in the Deuteroscopia, or Second Sight, was no 
more tolerable to Scott’s acquaintance in Edinburgh than it had 
been to Boswell’s in London, Scott is drawn to the theme. It 
appears in “ Glenfinlas,” his first great poem, in “‘ The Lady of the 
Lake,” in The Legend of Montrose, and in The Fair Maid of Perth, 
his last great novel. Since he followed in the steps of Martin, 
Collins, and Johnson, it is natural to believe that he was not uninflu- 
enced by their example, without questioning that his own genius, 
the opportunities and acquaintances of his life, and the deeds of 
Highland regiments gave him fuller power to unfold the subjeci 
expansively and persuasively, and in its national aspects, than had 
been granted to his predecessors. A. MonTGoMERIE BELL. 





LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 

HE domestic moralist is apt to undervalue lost oppor- 
tunities. They are not mere occasions of regret. We 

have known many men and women who got great pleasure out of 
the recollection of them. The successes they might have had 
had they not refused such-and-such a chance, the persons they might 
have married, the bargains they might have driven, the fine figures 
they might have cut, are to them favourite subjects of cogitation’ 
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Ve are not speaking of those who nurse a grievance against fate. 
We mean cheerful people who have made or are making a fairly 
satisfactory career for themselves, but who like to think that they 
might have done still better. People often say to some younger 
friend with whom they are intimate that they in their youth were 
offered such-and-such a post which So-and-so afterwards took, 
and how this chance led him to fortune. Obviously the same 
chance might not have led a less capable man there; but that 
they do not think of. Or perhaps we might more truly say that, 
though they put the thought aside, they like to regard the chance 
as everything. They watch the man who stands, as they feel, in 
their shoes without envy but with interest, and enter, as they 
think, into the pleasant experiences peculiar to his situation. There 
can be no doubt that many women reflect with real satisfaction 
upon the brilliant careers of men whom they might have married 
A few of course lament the refusal, and consequent loss of worldly 
prestige, with considerable bitterness; but the majority, while 
satisfied with their own less successful partner or sufficiently con- 
tented with no partner at all, keep and cherish the lost opportunity 
among their precious memories. In some way they seem to share 
a success which they forwent, and take credit for an abnegation 
which, indeed, was no abnegation at all but simple matter of choice 
and inclination. In much the same way men dwell upon their 
mistakes in speculation. ‘‘ Had I but had courage to buy then,” 
they say, ‘ had I but acted upon my own intuition, how different 
would my financial position have been at the present moment !” 
For one man who says this in bitterness of spirit ten seem to take 
a certain pleasure in the reflection. 

Among smaller lost opportunities we may count opportunities 
“T could have got that house, or those chairs, 
> we may hear an old 


of cheap purchase. 
or that picture for a song twenty years ago,’ 
man declare, and perhaps we get tired of the recitation of the 
inissed chances, which seem to give the teller more pleasure each 
‘ime that they are told. Some of us who feel our own insignificance 
ire considerably consoled by the thought of missed opportunities 
f shining. It is a curious fact about these lost chances that those 
who hear about them never quite believe in them. Do we ever 
seriously think that our friend’s career, or character, or even position, 
would have been quite different had he taken at the flood what he 
imagines to have been the tide in his affairs? We listen to what 
he tells us on thesubject, we may evenbe greatly interested because 
of the light which his own belief in the matter throws upon his person- 
lity or his ambition, but that is all. Proposals of marriage, for 
nstance, are matters about which, very great scepticism prevails. 
‘1 wonder if he really did want to marry her?” is the comment 
hich nine times out of ten the younger members of a family make 
upon any tradition of courtship which has for its subject the 
eiusal by some woman of the family of any embryo celebrity or 
person of exalted rank. All these stories of lost opportunities tend 
o grow in the telling because their authors, perhaps unconsciously, 
loat over them so much. 

We suppose the explanation of these rather odd phenomena is 
‘o be found in the fact that we all resent our limitations, of what- 
ever sort they may be. The long, straight, often very dull road 
of ordinary life stretches in front of us, and we like to look back 
and point out the turnings which we might have taken, and which 
would or might have led into different scenery. We do not really 
regret that we did not explore them. We are glad that something 
unexplored still comes within our field of vision. In our hearts we 
suspect that the lane whose opening we love to look at would only 
have led back into the dull, straight road. In our time we have 
taken risks and explored turnings, and they all led back to the 
same highway ; but the unexplored ones preserve their romantic 
possibilities. 

The present writer knew at one time a poor woman who, being 
exceedingly intelligent and having no education, greatly exaggerated, 
at any rate in talk, the beneficial effect of education upon the mind. 
“Had I but been educated,” 
understood ’’—some of the subtleties of theology or some insoluble 
philosophic difficulty like the reconcilement of free will and 
predestination, Just as short-sighted people will ask a person of 
average sight to read a clock or describe some object at an impos- 
sible distance, so she seemed to misjudge the power of those who 
had enjoyed the opportunities denied her. She got, however, 
considerable satisfaction out of the thought that 
had refused on her behalf an offer of adoption from a rich woman 
who would have had her taught. She had, through no fault of 


her parents 


she would say, “I should have | 








| 


her own, lost an opportunity which would have given her—so she | 


dreamed—mental delectation and ireedom from the tyranny of 
puzzle for ever. The thought was an ever-present comfort to her 
when the limitations of her ignorance irritated her active mind- 
Wisdom had been near to her, she fancied, and had lent her a 
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certain dignity while not enlightening her. She liked to think of 
the glorious solutions which had so nearly been hers, as she 
stood among the puzzles of life. Her lost opportunity, as is so 
often the case, was a subject of self-congraiulation under the 
guise of a grievance, and perhaps in her heart she knew that 
it would have been of no great use to her if she had not lost it. 








LETTERS TO THE 
—$< pf. 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 
THE LATE LORD CROMER. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The Spectator of June 22nd has reached me somewhat late in 
Rome, and I have only just seen Major Maurice Baring’s letter 
drawing attention to the curious appreciation of the late Lord 
Cromer, which he quotes from Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Eminent 


EDITOR. 


— 


Victorians. 

As one who lived in daily intimacy with Lord Cromer for eight 
years and remained in continued touch with him for upwards of 
twenty, I cannot but express my surprise at some of the impres- 
sions which Mr. Strachey also no doubt derived from personal 
Let me first touch upon the words: “ He felt no 


acquaintance. 
Like the 


temptation to speak everything that was in his mind.” 
wise man he was, Lord Cromer, occupying an important publi 
position, did not speak without caution and reserve on certain 


1 


subjects. He would certainly take his measure of the man with 
whom he was speaking, and he did not give his confidence at 
random. But whea and where he bestowed his confidence no man 
was mom utterly and transparently frank. It was indeed a 
habit of his mind continually to examine and to test his own con- 
clusions by an exhaustive discussion of them with his intima! 
Without qualification, therefore, Mr. Strachey’s werds would seem 
to convey a false impression which it is due to the memory o: a 
friend to correct. 

To assert that Lord Cromer “ took no interest” in the Exst 
would suggest at first sight a straining after paradox; and though 
the author’s meaning is perhaps not really far to seek, the con- 
clusion would, I think, mislead the ordinary reader. It is true 
that the mystic side of the East did not appeal to his positive 
mind, nor should I quarrel with the judgment that his tempera 
ment was unromantic. But Lord Cromer devoted all his remark- 
able energy and ability ungrudgingly to whatever he undertouox, 
and as his work lay in the East he studied the East profound 
His views on the subject were not only interesting but, I venture 
to think, sound. His friends can hardly not resent the probably 
unintentional insinuation implied in the words: ‘‘It was als 





convenient field for the talents of Sir Evelyn Baring.’’ 
In conclusion, I read with astonishment the suggestion that 
looked forward to a pleasant retirement—a country p! 
literary recreation.” Lord Cromer’s resignation was reluctant 
compelled by failing health. No sooner had he recovered than he 
flung himself with his old ardour into such work as ‘he was a! ) 
perform, for the most part too, as he himself recognized, ) 
unpopular and thankless work, and it was no doubt the 1 - 
taking of a public duty beyond his strength which accelerated 
end. In the many years I knew him he had no time for leisur 
and he never cared for possessions, unless it were his books. His 
very recreation in the study of the classics, which he taught h 
self late in life, was strenuous. Surely this passage in what 
agree to be a brilliant book neéds some revision.—I am, Sir, & 
Rome, July 4th. ReNnNELL Ropp 
ON LYING IN IRISH POLITICS. 
{To tHE Eptror oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Since the appearance of the letter on the above subicct 


which you were kind enough to publish some weeks ago, I ha 


on the point, numer 





received many communications bearing 
fresh instances being given of the deliberate falsification of curreit 
Irish events for political purnoses. The particular lie to which I 
then directed attention—that Sir Edward Carson and the Ulster 
Unionists had had pre-war dealings with Baron von Kiihlmann 
who had been an “* honoured guest ” in their midst—has since bee 
tacitly dropped. But another was promptly invented and went 
the rounds of the Nationalist Press. This t 
that Sir Edward Carson and Lord French had dined together im 
Kildare Street Club on the eve of the Viceregal Proclamation 
appealing for Irish recruits. The impli 
Lord French was a political puppet, and that Sir Edward was 


Needless to say, this statement, like the ether 


Ime the statement was 


ition ef course was that 


pulling the strings. 
one, was untrue in every detail. Sir Edward Carson, as is well 
ud not 


But uo withdrawal h 


known, was busy in London on the day in question, and h 
seen or communicated with Lord French. 
been made and no regret has been expressed by the concocters and 
circulators of these falsehoods. 

One correspondent doubts my statement regarding 
unfavourable view of O’Connell, and ks for the reference. It 
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will be found at p. 
the words sre :— 

“I found the populace of Ireland represented in the House of 
Commons hy a body of men with O’Connell at their head with 
whom I could feel no more sympathy or identity than with people 
whose language I did not understand. In fact, morally, I felt a 
complete antagonism and repulsion towards them. O’Connell 
always treated me with friendly attention, but I never shook 
hands with him or faced his smile without a feeling of insecurity. 
»- « Their Repeal cry was evidently an empty sound.” 

A characteristic instance of O’Connell’s disregard for truth is 
given, on the authority of his brother, Sir James O'Connell, by 
W. R. Le Fanu in his Seventy Years of Irish Life. Le Fanu tells 
of meeting Sir James, whom he describes as “a most agreeable 
man, full of interesting information and memories.” One day 
Pan and his brother were in the House when an unexpected attack 
was made on a “ United Irishman” whom they both knew, who 
had been tried and sentenced, had escaped, had returned, and had 
heen pardoned some years after the rising of 1798. He was called 
“an attainted traitor.’ Brougham came to O'Connell and said: 
“What am I to say to this?” 

“* You may say,’ said Dan, ‘that —— never was an “ attainted 

traitor.” It is true that in ‘98 he left Ireland for a little time, 
bat on his return no charge was brought against him. He now 
holds a high position, is a magistrate of his county and has twice 
served the office of high sheriff.” James was astounded, and as 
Brougham retired, caught his brother by the arm, saying: ‘ Ah, 
Dan, Dan, I do not think he is a magistrate or ever was high 
sheriff.’ ‘Hold your tongue, you bosthoon!’ said Dan. ‘ What 
does it matter whether he was or not? If he wasn't it will take 
three days to contradict it, and the whole business will be forgotten 
before that.’” 
Another extract from Cobden. Honest Liberals and Reformers, 
then as now, were puzzled over the outlook, with Smith O’Brien 
and his friends talking the same treasonable nonsense as the Sinn 
Peiners of to-day. Cobden wrote to Mr. Ashworth (July 2ist, 
1848) :— 

“No man can defend or palliate such conduct as that of Smith 

"Brien and his confederates. It would be a merey to shut them 
np in a lunatic asylum. They are not seeking a repeal of the 
legislative Union, but the establishment of a republic, or probably 
the restoration of the Kings of Munster and Connaught! .. 
} confess | have ceased to fear or hope anything from that country. 
Kis utter helplessness to do anything for itself is our great diffi- 
eulty. You can't find three Irishmen who will co-operate together 
for any national object.” 
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Vol. II., of Morley'’s Life of Cobden, and 


And again :— : 
“The most discouraging thing to an English member of Parlia- 
went who wishes to do well to Ireland is the quality of the men 
sent to represent it in the House of Commons. Hardly a man of 
husiness amongst them, and not three who are prepared cordially 
to co-operate together for any one common object. How would it 
meml matters if such men were sitting in Dublin instead of 
Jandon: ” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


J. R. FP. 





“THE NEW BALTIC STATE.” 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
£ir,—In your issue of June 22nd I notice an article on ‘‘ The New 
Baltic State,”’ which contains too many heresies to be put right in 
aw few lines. 1 beg you, however, to allow me to take this oppor- 
tunity of protesting against the affirmation contained in the 
phrase: “*... Letts and Hsths, most of them belonging to the 
extreme wing of the Revolutionary Social Democracy.” The Letts, 
who are certainly among the most educated nations of the world, 
having more than five per thousand of their population composed 
ef University graduates, and about one per thousand of them being 
before the war students in foreign and Russian Universities, can 
he expected to possess a higher degree of political education than 
that represenied by the various Socialist Parties. In fact, the 
hettish Socialist Parties, which are financed by Germany, are 
very small and without real influence among the Letts as a whole, 
their members being drawn from the ranks of the least educated 
miembers of the lower classes; they do not represent even a 
fraction per thousand of the whole population. How is it possible 
that this fable that all Letts are revolutionaries can have become 
so widespread ? ‘The answer is sufficiently simple. It is to be 
found in the work of German propaganda, and German policy 
has fully exploited this suecess. Under the old régime, when the 
fiermans prepared their aggression, it helped them to obtain the 
support of the Russian Government in their measures against the 
Letts; even German colonization in Courland was regarded with 
much favour by the Russians as directed against the so-called 
revolutionary Letts, and the cession of Courland to Germany with- 
out resistance was also explained by the so-called Lettich Revolu- 
tion'sm. Under the new régime, the fable of the so-called revolu- 
tionary Letts was industriously circulated throughout the world 
by the German Press agencies—and willingly reproduced in the 
Eniente Press—this having for its object the smcothing over of the 
betrayal of Lettonia by the Russian Army and Government. After 
the fall of Riga the so-called revolutionary Letts were accused of 
having overthrown the Provisional Government, with Kerensky at 
its head, who is responsible for handing over Riga to the Germans. 
In the occupied regions, the Germans have executed thousands of 
putriotic Leits, calling them revolutionaries, and not a word of 
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protest has arisen from the civilized world, because all Letts are 

believed to be extreme revolutionaries ad la russe, and as such 

deserving of the fate received at the hands of the Germans.—I am, 

Sir, &., Henri Simson, 
8 Stanhope Terrace, N.W. 1. 





{To rue Epiror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the article on “‘ The New Baltic State” published in the 
Spectator of June 22nd I noticed several anomalies, and 1 beg 
you to allow me to make a few necessary corrections. 

(1) It is not quite correct to speak about the “‘ Baltic State”; 
such a State does not exist, although it is an ideal of the German 
Baltic Barons:and Pan-Germanists, but the Esths and the other 
population are strongly against such projects. In considering the 
future of Baltic countries, it is to be noted that at present there 
are two, more or less, organized States, one, the Duchy of Courland, 
created by Germany, and another, proclaimed by the will of the 
people, the Republic of Esthonia, comprising the former Estland, 
North Livland, islands of Moon Sound, &c. This latter State is 
provisionally recognized by the Allied Governments until the occa- 
sion of the Peace Conference. The fate of Riga and South Livland 
is still uncertain. 

(2) Also, it is not correct to speak of the “traditional unity ” 
of the three Baltic Provinces during the last seven hundred years, 
as only in the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries have the Baltic 
countries suffered the same fate, and only the scanty German 
element is really common—nothing else. 

(3) Again, to speak with sympathy about the German Landtag 
of Nobility as the real Diet, and estimate its representation as 
sufficient and heroic, and also the adoption of Courland’s Landes- 
rat as satisfactory representation, is to give a totally wrong im- 
pression. The Landtags were really the most unjust exploitation 
of the rights of the people, and they survived only until the Russian 
Revolution, when they were totally deprived of their survived 
mediaeval rights. 

(4) For Estland and Livland the events during the Revolution 
are frequently quite wrongly explained. For example, as when it 
is asserted that the Esthonian Maanéukogu or Esthonian National 
Council was created by the Conference of Esths in April, 1917, or 
later in July. The real dates of events during the Revolution in 
the Baltic Provinces were as follows. By the law of the Russian 
Provisional Government of April 12th, 1917, there came into exist- 
ence an Esthonian Diet or National Council (Maandéukogu) elected 
by universal suffrage and proportional electoral Jaw. By the law 
of the Russian Provisional Government of July 5th, 1917, an 
autonomous body was created for Lettish South Livonia and Cour- 
land. On July 7th and 8th were elected the members of the 
Esthonian National Council, also the representatives of the Ger- 
man and Swedish population. On July 14th the Esthonian 
National Council met together and began its activities. The 
Landtags of Nobility in Estland, Oessel, and partly also in Liv- 
Jand surrendered iti July/September all the self-government func- 
tions over to the Esth National Council without protest. So it is 
quite wrong for “O. de L.” to say that ‘‘the Esthonian and 
Livonian Ritterschaften [Nobility] would have nothing to do with 
this body.”” On November 28th, after the Bolshevist Revolution, 
the Esthonian National Council, in consideration of the dis- 
integration of Russia, proclaimed the independence of Esthonia. 
Quite unexpectedly, in January, 1918, the Nobility of Estland 
began to speak again, totally without right, on behalf of the 
country, and on January 28th the Nobility made a formal 
appeal to the German Government to occupy the country. The 
Esthonian National Council strongly protested against such appeal] 
through its Stockholm representative. It must also be remem- 
bered that the Bolsheviks, with the help of the Russian soldiers 
and sailors, obtained for some time the de facto power in Esthonia, 
but the Esthonian National Council overthrew the Bolsheviks, 
and, finally, before the German invasion, formed the Esthonian 
Provisional Government, with C. Pats as Prime Minister at the 
head. 

(5) It is absolutely wrong to consider all the German steps in 
Esthonia and also in Livland, after the invasion, as legal. The 
reason for the German invasion, even by the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 
is only that of maintaining order in the country, and therefore 
the Baltic Provinces could not be considered even as occupied 
countries. According to international law, the Germans have no 
right to reorganize the internal institutions and Government of 
the country; the Esthonian Provisional Government has shown 
its capacity to maintain legal order in the country by over- 
throwing the Bolshevist terror. 

It will be seen therefore that the Germans cannot have had 
any right to revive the old Landtags of Nobility reorganized by 
the Russian legal Government; they had no right to dismiss the 
Esthonian National Council and Provisional Government, neither 
had they any right to create a new body, so-called United Landes- 
rat, for Estland, Livland, Oessel, and Riga to express the German 
desire for personal union with Prussia. The United Landesrat in 
Riga, sometimes wrongly called in the English Press the Unite:l 
National Council of Riga, Livland, Estland, and Oessel (but not 
Courland), is by no means a representation of the population. 
There were fifty-eight members, of which, according to Wolff's 
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Agency, thirty-four were Germans, although the German popula- 
tion is merely four per cent. Even in this unjust body the 
appointed Esths and Letts have solemnly declared that they did 
not recognize the Landesrat as the country’s representation. It is 
clear that the real Diet—i.e., the legal governing institution in Esth- 
onia—even now, during the Germanic domination of the country, 
is not the old Landtags of Nobility as desired by “ O. de L.,” nor 
the new appointed Landesrat, which is no legal independent body, 
but only the Esthonian National Council (Maanéukogu), elected 
in 1917 by universal suffrage, and now,recognized by the Allies as 
a de facto independent body which has nothing analogous with 
the Roman Dmowsky’s National Council. 

At present the German military authorities do not recognize 
Esthonian independence nor the Esthonian National Council and 
Provisional Government, because they are anti-German. The 
whole Esthonian political life is oppressed by Germans, many of 
their politicians are arrested by the Germans and also shot; but 
notwithstanding these facts, there is no reason for English public 
opinion to consider the German desired institution as a Diet, and I 
would be very pleased to see this name “ Diet ” used consequently 
for the one real legal self-governing body in Esthonia—i.e., for 
the Esthonian National Council, the representatives of which are 
received by the English and French Governments.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ant. Pup 


_ . (Member of the Esth. Nat. Council). 
45 Markham Square, S.W. 3. 


[The article on “The New Baltic State ” did not necessarily 
represent our own views. We hoped that it would throw some 
light on what is necessarily to Englishmen a very dark situation. 
In the words of a warning to our readers which we print week by 
week, we may publish an article, not because we agree with it, but 
because we judge it “of sufficient interest and importance to 
warrant publication.”’—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—At a general meeting of the Irish Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
held at Maynooth the following resolution was adopted :— 

“An event which has brought great joy to the hearts of the 
Irish people occurred in Rome on last St. Patrick’s Day. This 
auspicious event was the declaration of martyrdom of that glorious 
Irish ecclesiastic, Blessed Oliver Plunkett, Archbishop of Armagh. 
On that occasion our Holy Father the Pope pronounced a dis- 
course which was highly appreciative of the loyalty and tenacity 
of the Irish nation to the Catholic Church and the Catholic faith 
under the most terrible trials and most dire persecutions. The 
processes leading to canonization in the case of 258 other Irish men 
and women have been going on in Ireland and Rome for a con- 
siderable tine. A magnificent public function will soon be held 
in St. Peter’s, Rome, to celebrate the Beatification of Blessed 
Oliver Plunkett. These prolonged processes and public ceremonies 
entail a vast expenditure. The Bishops appeal to the Catholics of 
Ireland for subscriptions for these purposes. The Bishops are 
confident of the generosity of their flocks in a cause which raises 
martyrs of our nation and race to the honour of the altars and 
gives new Irish saints as patrons and protectors of our country.” 
In these awful times, when every penny is needed to save civiliza- 
tion and to prevent whole races from dying of sheer starvation, 
and when every effort to promote a better feeling between Ireland 
and England is of priceless value, it comes as a shock, to say the 
least of it, to find that a “ vast expenditure” is being incurred 
in what really amounts to the perpetuation of a state of religious 
animosity between the two countries. In circumstances such as 
these one is hardly surprised at the “ bigotry ” of Ulster, and it 
would be interesting to know what exactly is the annual tribute to 
Rome imposed on Ireland, whose impoverishment is said by 
its religious and political leaders to be due entirely to overtaxation 
by England.—I am, Sir, &., H. A. S. 





“R. V. BILLING.” 

(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I read with considerable amazement a letter in your issue 
of June 29th in which approving reference was made to the action 
of Best, J., in the case of R. v. Davison reported 4 Barn. & Ald. 329 
(1821). 1f the learned writer had been familiar with the course 
of later decisions, I do not think he would have the hardihood 
even to suggest that if Mr. Billing had been treated in the way in 
which Best, J., treated Davison the Court of Criminal Appeal 
would have hesitated to set aside the conviction had a conviction 
been obtained. In justice to Best, J., your correspondent ought 
to have pointed out that Best, J., ordered the fines to be taken off 
(see p. 341) when the defendant had submitted himself to the 
Judge’s authority. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, who is the Corpus Professor, and should 
be known to your correspondent as one of the most learned lawyers 
on or off the Bench, in his Preface to Vol. XXIII. of the Revised 
Reports, in dealing with Lawrence v. Smith—Jacob 471 (1822) 
—in which it was held that a book denying the immortality 
of the soul would not be protected if its copyright were infringed, 
appends a note that this case has never been disapproved, but the 
doubt whether there can be copyright in a book impugning Scrip- 
tural doctrines in decent and moderate language would now hardly 
be felt by any Court of Justice in any English-speaking country, 
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and continues that this case of Lawrence v. Smith and a few 
similar cases have never been overruled, but are certainly not the 
law of any modern Court of Equity. He adds that future volumes 
of the Revised Reports afford opportunities of watching the gradual 
rationalizing of the law on this head, and certainly no Court 
would fine a man for saying: “The Bishops are generally 
sceptics.” 

Lord Eldon was Lord Chancellor and Manners-Sutton was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1821. It was said of Manners-Sutton that 
he was a courtly gentleman and he kept a liberal table, but his 
latest biographer cannot go further than that in his encomium. 
It is well known that the Archbishop gavé an injunction to a 
Bishop just consecrated to put down enthusiasm, and I have not 
heard of Mrs. Humphry Ward being indicted for referring to that 
in Robert Elsmere. 

I am entirely in favour of decorum in Courts of Justice, but I 
shall be very sorry indeed if the views of decorum of Best, J., or 
the other members of the Court which heard the appeal in 
R. v. Davison are held by the Judges at present on the Bench, 
although I think Best, J., was perfectly justified in punishing the 
remark: “ My Lord, if you have your dungeon ready I will give 
you the key.” That remark was cheek, and nothing else.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. T. Harcraves. 

80 Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 





THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—For several years past it has been the courteous custom of 
the Spectator to spare a little space in relation to the whereabouts 
and outlook of the Wesleyan Conference. It assembles in Man- 
chester on July 16th. One of Wesley’s visits to Manchester was on 
Good Friday, 1752. He heard his “‘ former friend,” the Rev. John 
Clayton, incumbent of Trinity Church, Salford, read prayers 
“distinctly, solemnly and gracefully.” ‘“ But,” says Wesley, 
“not a look would he cast towards me, now called a Methodist, 
‘So stiff was his parochial pride.’”’ Wesley’s latest successor, the 
Rev. Samuel Chadwick, of Sheffield, is a fairly “‘ stiff’’ Methodist, 
but not, at any rate, from the Bishop of Manchester will he 
encounter any “ parochial pride.” 

It will be an anxious Conference. The Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, like all other religious communities, has paid a great 
price from its ministry and membership to the high sacrifices of 
the war. Last year the In Memoriam service, in the Central 
Buildings, Westminster, was honoured by the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the King. The work of distributing the ministerial 
staff, so many of whom are on chaplaincy duty, serious enough last 
year, will be more difficult than ever. The shortage too of lay 
preachers is very serious, for they are accustomed to supply 
thousands of pulpits every Sunday. Much interest, arf perhaps 
deep concern, will be raised by a report. During the past year or 
two a large and representative Committee, known as the Spiritual] 
Advance Committee, has taken a careful and, in some instances, 
a searching and detailed survey of the denominational position in 
view of the religious problems of the day. The conveners of that 
Committee, the Revs. Frederick L. Wiseman, B.A., and Thomas 
Kirkup, will present a report and various practical recommen- 
dations. From several quarters there will be proposals on unity. 
Certain departments of work within the denomination may be 
unified for reasons of economy and increased efficiency; the Com- 
mittee on Methodist Union will seek increased powers, and in other 
directions there will be indications of a deepening desire for a 
good understanding with other Churches. 

The new President, the Rev. Samuel Chadwick, is a man of 
strong individuality. He is a powerful evangelical preacher to 
whom Methodist theology, especially on its experimental side, is 
a fine reality. Twenty years ago he was in Leeds. A certain 
Sunday evening train carried so many of his hearers from the 
West Riding hills and valleys into the city that it was called 
* Chadwick’s train.”” Mr. Chadwick follows, in the Presidential 
chair, the Rev. Simpson Johnson, whose wise counsels and stimu- 
lating utterances are already bearing fruit all over the land.—l 
am, Sir, &c., J. Epwarp Harvow. 

90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
(To tHE Eprror oF THe “ Specrator.’'] 
Sir,—As you allow the ladies to have their say in your newspaper, 
I hope you will allow a servant to say a word. No one seems to 
have noticed the most important thing in a “ Satisfied Mistress’s”’ 
letter. She says all the work is done in the morning. That shows 
she insists on the servants rising early. It is through having te 
get up early, at half-past six, most servants lose their health, 
and the doctors say we should rest as much as we can with our 
feet up. How can we if we have to rise at half-past six and also 
go out bicycling ? None of my family, nor many of my friends, 
ever had bad health till we went out to service. Mother had seven 
children, and she and father and all of us were always in good 
health working on the farm. We never knew what illness was. 
Of course mother and father had always to get up at four in the 
morning, and now she is sixty, and a grandmother, and feels she 
cannet do what she used to. And the doctor says it is nothing 
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whatever but the early rising has brought on the feeling of weak- 
ness, and she should not have done it. She was working early and 
late, both on the farm and leoking after us all and cooking our 
food and making our clothes and her own. There is nothing but 
an eight-hour day will bring justice to us all, and we servants 
are determined to have it. The gentlefolk do not get up at half- 
past six. We have to take in trays of tea to them from seven to 
eight in the morning. And why should not we have the same? 
The husband of one of my sisters always takes up a cup of tea 
and a slice of bread to her and her girls before he goes out in 
the morning. And a lady I know, a real lady, always takes a cup 
ef tea to the maids’ room before they dress in the morning.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Dissatisriep SERVANT. 





cece 
[To tne Eprror or THE “‘ Specrator.’'] 

Sir,—T have been much interested in your correspondence in the 
Spectator about domestic servants. May I, as a domestic servant 
oi thirty years’ standing, say I do not think “ Satisfied Mistress,” 
with her bicycles, writing-tables, &c., is any more likely to solve 
the problem than “ Scottish Minister’s Wife,” with her gulf 
between the drawing-room and the kitchen ? The letter 1 should 
say gets what she deserves. One would have expected a little more 
of the spirit of Him Who said “I am amongst you as One that 
serveth ’ from her. I certainly should not care to serve a mistress 
with her narrow views. No doubt there are faults on both sides, 
but I think if mistresses would look upon their servants as human 
beings and not as a mere working machine it would go a long way 
towards solving the problem. My experience is that a good mistress 
ean generally get a good servant and keep her, even if she can 
enly give her what is barely necessary; and failing a good mistress, 
L do not think bicycles and writing-tables would count with a 
servant worth having. I may add I am one of six sisters who have 
all been in domestic service and served a variety of mistresses, 
and we have all known how to appreciate a good mistress when we 
have found her.—I am, Sir, &c., J. P. 





THE HOUSEHOLD FUEL AND LIGHTING ORDER. 
(To the Eprror or tne “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sin,—In your note last week on the new Household Fuel and 
Lighting Order you observe that “the careful householder will 
probably find little difficulty in keeping well within the rations.’ 
Jam a tenant of a flat in London of five rooms, all of which are 
necessarily fully occupied. Gas is the only source of heating avail- 
able, whether for cooking, haths, and washing up—and fires. Under 
the scale of four and a half tons of coal I shall be entitled appa- 
rently to 67,500 cubic feet of gas only, and I shall be grateful if 
any one will advise me how to carry on with this amount. There 
must be many others in London who are faced with a similar 
problem. In devising the scale no allowance appears to have been 
made to meet the case of dwellers in flats, where all the rooms are 
eccupied, and it has apparently been entirely overlooked that a 
kitchen in which gas only is used is bitterly cold in winter unless 
the gas-stove or gas-boiler is working, and this would be quite 
impossible with the sanctioned rations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Masor (Retired). 





RUNNER DUCKS. 
{To TRE Epitor or tHe “ Specraton."’) 
Sir.—In your review of a book on Runner ducks you mention that 
they have been found “as intelligent as a parrot,” and regret 
that the author has given no illustration of this quality. I can 
fully endorse his opinion. Humphry, an Indian Runner drake, was 
xiven to us when six weeks old, and proved through three years as 
intelligent, affectionate, and companionable a pet as we have ever 
known. He had no bird-companions and quickly developed a pas- 
sion for human society. He would escort one round the garden 
in embarrassingly close attendance, maintaining a low conversa- 
tional twitter unutterable content. His mistress alone he 
eistinguished by holding her skirt in his beak as he walked beside 
her, and on her return from a holiday he would greet her with 
extravagant manifestations of delight, jumping around her, rub- 
bing his head against her, and making little snatches at her dress. 
He had a special salutation for well-known friends, a sudden pro- 
found curtsy accompanied by loud quacking and raising of the 
erest feathers. He and the gardener were devoted comrades, and 
spent many an hour pacing solemnly side by side behind the roller 
er mowing machine. But his most constant playmate was the 
kitten with whom he grew up, and into mature life cat and duck 
eontinued their favourite pastime of mock mortal combat, rolling 
ever and over locked in apparently deadly embrace, a huge delight 
te both. Humphry’s primary mission in life was to clear the 
garden of snails and slugs, and I have known him eat as many as 
thirty large snails at a meal, shells and all. The vegetable foods 
he selected were invariably the treasures of the garden. Much 
iad to he forgiven him, and no form of punishment was ever dis- 
covered that made the slightest impression on the culprit; he 
riainly tok a drol! delight in doing anything he had once clearly 
understood he was not desired to do. He loved to investigate the 
hoase, and would find his way in at any open door and straight 
to eny room where he heard human voices. Visitors grew accus- 
emed to being welcomed in the drawing-room by a vociferous 
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duck, but neighbours were apt to return him with contumely when 
he was discovered ascending their front stairs. Alone or accom- 
panied, he was bent on exploring the world; and he habitually 
walked to bathe in a pool at half-a-mile’s distance, following or 
preceding his escort along the public road with the greatest com- 
posure and enjoyment, the cynosure of every eye. He came ito 
spend great part of his time outside the gate, fearlessly making 
advances to every passer-by and numbering a wide circle of 
admiring friends. I fear his roving propensities and a too confiding 
disposition led to his end, for there came a day when Humphry 
disappeared and was never heard of more. Doubtless he became a 
dinner, and we can only console ourselves with the conviction that 
he was tough.—I am, Sir, &c., Murie. Kenny. 
Downing College, Cambridge. 





BROWNING OR LAMB ? 
(To rue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—From Mr. Hogben’s letter headed “ Browning or Lamb ? ” in 
your issue of June 29th, I imagine neither he nor Mrs. Humphry 
Ward knows Brownitig’s very interesting letter, a copy of which | 
enclose.—I am, Sir, &c., James Parerson. 
2 Belford Road, Edinburgh. 


“A Lerter or Rorerr Rrownino's 
to a lady in expectation of death, who wrote to thank him for the 
help she had derived from his poems. 
*19 Marwick Crescent, W., May 11, 1876. 

Dear Friexnp,—It would ill become me to waste a word on my own 
feelings except inasmuch as they can be common to us both in 
such a situation as you describe yours to be—and which, by sym- 
pathy, I can make mine by the anticipation of a few years at 
most. It isa great thing—the greatest—that a human being should 
have passed the probation of life, and sum up its experience in a 
witness to the power and love of God. I dare congratulate you. A)l 
the help IT can offer, in my poor degree, is the assurance that | 
see ever miore reason to hold by the same hope—and that, by no 
means in ignorance of what has been advised to the contrary; and 
for your sake I would wish it to be true that I had so much of 
genius ” as to permit the testimony of an especially privileged 
insight to come in aid of the ordinary argument. For I know |} 
myself have been aware of the communication of something more 
than a ratiocinative process, when the convictions of 
“genius ” have thrilled my sou] to its depths, as when Napoleon, 
shutting up the New Testament, said of Christ, “ Do you know 
that I am an understander of men ? Well, he was no man” (Sarez- 
vous que je me connais en hommes? Eh bien, celui-la ne fut pas 
un homme). Or as when Charles Lamb, in a gay fancy with seme 
friends as to how he and they would feel if the greatest of the 
dead were to appear suddenly in flesh and blood once more—on the 
final suggestion, ‘“* And if Christ entered this room ?” changed his 
manner at once, and stuttered out, as his manner was when moved, 
““You see, if Shakespeare entered, we should all rise; if He 
appeared, we must kneel.” Or, not to multiply instances, as when 
Dante wrote what I wil] transcribe from my wife’s Testament— 
wherein I recorded it fourteen years ago—‘‘ Thus I believe, thus 
I affirm, thus I am certain that it is, that from this life I shall 
pass to another better, there where that lady lives, of whom my 
soul was enamoured.” Dear friend, I may have wearied you in 
spite of your good-will. God bless you, sustain, and receive you !— 
Keciprocate this blessing with yours affectionately, 

Rosert Brownina.’” 





THE IMPERIAL NURSES’ CLUB. 
(To Tne Epitor or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Th's club, which was opened by Lord French eighteen 
months ago, and which many of your readers generously helped to 
establish, has been largely used by nurses from all parts of the 
country and Empire who needed some home-like place to which 
they could come for a few days’ freedom from stress and anxiety. 
The strain and pressure resulting to members of the nursing pro- 
fession from the enormous amount physical and mental 
suffering at the present time has made some such club almost a 
necessity. During the first year of its existence over four hundred 
members joined the club; we served 5,590 meals, made up 1,680 
beds, and our numbers are increasing to such en extent that 
already the present accommodation is inadequate. At this moment 
the happy chance has come to us of acquiring the next-door house 
and uniting it to our present quarters; it is a case of “ now or 
never,”’ as the houses may be otherwise disposed of if we do not 
close with the landlord’s present offer before July 23rd. We need 
to raise £2,000. If all who realize the work the nurses are doing, 
and the opportunity which now presents itself of enlarging a club 
which they need and appreciate, and of which they themselves are 
the main support (for we are not a charity), will give what they 
can without delay the amount will be raised by the date named. 
Contributions can be sent either to the Hon. Treasurer, Major W. 
MeAdam Eccles, R.A.M.C. (T.), 124 Harley Street, W. 1; or to me. 
—I am, Sir, &c., (Miss) C. IT. Mayers, 
Ton. Secretary and Superintendent of the Club, 
Imperial Nurses’ Club, 137 Ebury Strect, SW. 1. 
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CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. 
(To Tae Epiror or rue “ Srecrator.’'] 
Sir,—T have been endeavouring to discover some simple verses for 
a child's first prayers that are worthy to be the medium for the 
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earliest religious impressions. The usual verses, ‘‘ Gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild,” though they have a certain sweetness, are 
jnadequate. There is no need to call for “ pity ” for ‘‘ simplicity ” 
in the mind of a little child. ‘ Gentleness,” “ méekness,” and 
** mildness ” are over-emphasized, and no other ideals find room 
in the verses. Perhaps your readers may have some helpful 


suggestions.—I am, Sir, &c., G. Wits. 


56 Devonshire Road, Stockport. 





TERSE DESPATCHES. 
[To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Specraton.’’) 
Sirn,—No doubt you will recollect the message in which Drake 
informed Queen Elizabeth of the doings of the Armada: 
“ (Cantharides, the Spanish fly.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Twyford School, Winchester. H. Cvurupert Scorr. 





NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence’’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 





POETRY. 
—— 
VISION, 
(In Alecaics.) 
I saw the nations’ barbaric armaments 
Over the crimson sea, city, continent 
Close fast in one death-shock sepulchral, 
Melt on a glance in a misty vapour, 
Then burgeoning forth like legacies divine 
From kindly dead men, fruitful of all promise, 
Blaze into deep-burthen’d domestic 
Argosies all in a rose-red ocean. 
No longer human genius hand in hand 
Mov'd with the foulest frenzy to man’s ruin, 
Nor Slander and Science in harness 
Rode ravening, resonant, refulgent. 
I saw the peoples prosperous, at the feet 
Of Law recumbent; Justice in high habit; 
(ne court of one code universal, 
Arbiter omnipotent, unhasting. 


Over the calm earth Humanity’s spirit 
Quicken’d to ripeness, full sovereign civic 
Empire in its bounds empyreal, 
Link’d to a life of a larger emprise. 
Harorp P. Cooxe. 





BOOKS. 


<> —_—_ 
THE BLUE GUIDE TO LONDON.* 

TE appearance of the first volume of a new series of guide-books 
is an event of some importance. It is no secret that the ‘‘ Blue 
(iuides,”’ the first of which is devoted to London, are designed to 
replace the German Baedekers for English- and French-speaking 
people, and we hope and believe that they will succeed. Before the 
war most of us used Baedeker’s guides to Europe as a matter of 
course—except in France, where Joanne’s guides were unquestion- 
ably superior—because they were practical and accurate. English 
people in those days had no prejudice against German productions, 
and patriots who wondered why there was no English series of 
guide-books on similar lines could console themselves by remember- 
ing that Englishmen were among the chief contributors to what was 
in fact an international enterprise under German control. Of course 
there were and are some excellent English guide-books, and the 
new editions of Murray's Handbooks, in particular, have been 
revised so as to be more helpful than they were in old days to the 
traveller on a journey. But Baedcker, with his masses of local 





detail, his maps, and his street-plans of towns, was the favourite 
guide of most tourists, and one of the minor tragedies of the war 
was the feeling that this old friend had become impossible. It was, 
however, no easy task to supersede a guide-book organization built 
up for many years with so much industry and skill. Had not the 
war lasted for so long a time, Baedeker might have recovered his 
hold over the travelling public. But now that Mr. Muirhead, the 
former editor of Bacdeker’s London, has joined forces with Messrs. 
Maemillan and with Messrs. Hachette, the French publishers of 
the famous ‘* Guides Joanne,” the new “ Blue Guides,” issued 
in English and in French, ought to take the place of the Germen 
series. We have had perforce to give up our yearly visits to the 
Continent, and when foreign tours are possible again we shall need 
“* London avd its Envivous, Ladited by Findlay Munhead, London: Macmillan 
and Co, Lis, Gd, net.) 
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new guide-books. It will be a good opportunity, when that happy 
day comes, for replacing the okl Baedeker with a new “ Blue 
Guide.” 

The new volume confirms us in our belief that, even in the pro- 
duction of guide-books, British publishers could excel their German 
rivals if they tried. If the rest of the series comes up to the standard 
of the London, the ‘‘ Blue Guides ” will be unquestionably better 
than the Baedekers. We should all instinctively resent having to 
put up with an inferior article, on the score of patriotism. After 
the war, British wares will have to compete with German wares in 
the market, and will be judged on their merits. It is idle to suppose 
that a vivid remembrance of German crimes in this war will induce 
even the British purchaser to take second-rate British goods if he 
can get German goods of superior quality at the same price. But 
when, as in this case, the new British production is better than the 
German production which has held the field for many years, it is 
clearly our duty to proclaim the fact. The ‘ Blue Guide” to 
London is indeed an excellent book. It is well arranged, well 
printed, and well written. It contains an immense amount of 
accurate detail, and the detachable appendix dealing with the 
complex problems of travel within the London area will be useful 
to many Londoners as well as to the stranger within our gates. 
The maps are numerous and remarkably clear. The large street 
maps, as in Baedeker, are given in strips, unfolding from left to 
right—a most convenient device which saves much time and trouble 
—and the index to the maps is exceptionally complete. There aro 
large-scale section plans of the West End and the City, and plans 
of the chief museums and public buildings. The editor has made no 
attempt to note the temporary changes due to the war, beyond 
referring to them briefly in his Introduction. ‘* The wonder is,” 
as he says, ‘that they are so few ’’; though every Londoner is 
conscious of the sterner note that the war has brought into London 
life, the visitor finds London almost unaltered externally. The 
guide is, of course, mainly concerned with Central London, but it 
deals more concisely also with Outer London, as far as Southend 
eastward and Stoke Poges and Chalfont to the west, annexing Gray's 
and Milton’s countryside to the capital. 

Charles Lamb classed guides—with The Decline and Fall and 
other works that he did not like—among the books that are no 
books. Yet to many people a good guide-book is an endless 
source of entertainment, and we for our part rejoice to admit 
that we have passed some pleasant hours with Mr. Muirhead’s 
London. The preliminary essays, by Mr. Charles Welch on ** The 
History and Administration of London,” by Professor Lethaby on 
‘*London Architecture,’ by Mr. MacColl on ** British Art,” and 
by Dr. James Muirhead on ** Literary Walks in London,” form an 
excellent introduction to a subject of infinite interest and variety ; 
but we may realize the wealth of London's historical and literary 
traditions even more vividly by following the guide through some 


| quarter chosen at haphazard, like Blackfriars or Bishopsgate or 


Southwark, Covent Garden or Whitehall or Mayfeir. Every 
street, the site of almost every house, recalls the past. Old ruined 
cities have their charm; in the “ batter'd Caravanserai’’ one 
cannot but wonder 
** How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode en Hour or two and went his way.” 

But there is more of the spirit of romance in our London, where 
past and present are inextricably mingled, and fashion and com- 
merce, riches and poverty, have through the ages been perpetually 
changing places. If Shakespeare could revisit us, he would be 
amused to find that Tyburn Tree is the centre of a fashionable 
quarter, that the site of the May Fair of his timeis covered with great 
houses, and that, on the other hand, Covent Garden, where rank 
and wealth congregated in his day, has been given over tothe green- 
The editor's remark that Inigo Jones's unobtrusive chure! 


grocer. 
‘is said to shelter the remains of more 


of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
celebrated personages than any other church in London,” except 
St. Paul's and the Abbey, throws light on the history of this parish. 
Of all the mediaeval palaces and convents that lined the Thames 
from the Tower to Westminster not one remains, except the Temple, 
but the names at least survive of Baynard’s Castle, of Henry 
VIIL.’s palace of Bridewell, and of the great monasteries of the 
Bleck and White Friars ; while the Savoy Chapel, built in 1505, 
is « last relic of the hospital that replaced the palace which Wat 
Tyler burned to the ground. Nevertheless, despite time's ravages, 
we may still turn out ef the bustling Strand to view a genuine 
Roman bath, end may find the effigy of William Marshal, Regent 
of England, in the twelfth-century round church of the Templars. 
It is dangerous to begin mentioning London antiquities, for it is 
a subject without end. Let us say in conclusion that, after (esting 
the ** Blue Guide ” by our local know ledge of one or two districts, 
we have found it almost impeccable. An unfortunate misprint 
makes Norfolk House stand in the south-west, and not, as it should, 
in the south-east, of St. James's Square. Some of the historical 
references are open to criticism. ‘Thus Le Hogue was not foug)t 
in 1699, the Duke of York wes haidly an 
end Arabella Stuart’s husband wes not 


‘undistinguished 


Commander-in-Chief, 
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“beneath her station,”’ inasmuch as he too was of Royal descent 
and had a statutory claim to the English throne. But as a guide 
Mr. Muirhead is nearly always trustworthy and entertaining; he 
will be able to set these smal! matters right in the future editions of 
his excellent book, which we commend to all who live in or visit 
London. 





THE LIFE OF SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE.* 


CoMPLAINTs are often made of the length of modern biographies, 
but Dr. Margaret Todd has her answer ready, and a very good 
answer it is. ‘‘ We have here the kind of thing that is constantly 
‘idealized ’ in present-day fiction—have it in actual contemporary 
record—with the added interest that here the story begins in an 
old-world conservative medium, and passes through the life of 
the modern educated working girl into the history of a great 
movement, of which the chronicler was indeed pars magna.’ This 
is strictly true, and it goes a long way towards justifying the scale 
on which this Memoir is written, and the minute detail in which the 
early life of Sophia Jex-Blake has been described. 

Sophia Jex-Blake was born in 1840, the year of the Penny Post ; 
she came, on both sides, of old Norfolk families, and her childhood 
was spent in Trollopian surroundings and in a luxurious home. 
Lt was a happy but tempestuous childhood, for the effort at 
self-expression led to constant friction. She was riotous, ex- 
citable, and a ‘terrible pickle at school,’’ alternating between 
explosions of insubordination and deep penitence, but always 
truthful. Athletics, which might have provided a safety-valvo, 
did not exist for early Victorian girls; her parents were strict 
Evangelicals, and the comfort of home life did not compensate 
for these restraints. Yet she was passionately devoted to her 
parents, as they were to her. The preservation of this affection, 
in spite of the strain of conflicting outlooks and ideals, is, as her 
biographer observes, ‘‘ perhaps the most remarkable thing in 
the whole history, and full of significance and helpful suggestion 
for us all in these critical days.”” After various unsuccessful experi- 
ments at different schools, she entered Queen’s College, London, 
at its opening in 1858,and stayed there for ten terms, overworking 
herself as student, tutor, coach—for a while she taught Miss Octavia 
Hill Euclid—an electrical, stimulating personality, and a devoted 
but exacting friend. Education being still her aim, she moved 
to Edinburgh to attend lectures and classes, and became immersed 
in obstinate theological questionings. Migrating to Germany as 
a teacher in a school at Mannheim, she was happy for a while, 
but soon found the surroundings uncongenial. She was unmusical, 
cared little for dress, and failed to get hold of her pupils. On 
her return home various schemes presented themselves. She 
was offered the Principalship of a projected girls’ school at | 
Manchester, but the scheme fell through, and in 1865 she sailed | 
for Boston, to study the education of girls in the States. In all 
she paid three visits to America. Her original aim was fulfilled 
in the book published in 1867, but her association with Dr. Lucy 
Sewall and the women doctors of Boston marked the turning-point 
in her career. For a while the choice lay between teaching and 
preaching, but the fascination of medicine prevailed, and in her 
second visit she was formally enrolled as a medical student at the 
Women’s Hospital at Boston. It was here that she realized that 





women’s medical degrees, as then awarded, failed to inspire 
confidence, and that, urgent as was the need of adequate graduation, 
that of adequate education was still greater. During her third 
visit she became a student at the Women’s Medical College at 
New York, but was summoned home at the close of 1868 by the 
news of her father’s fatal illness, cancelling her American prospects, 
and deciding thenceforth to seek medical education in her native 
land. In 1869 her long fight began at Edinburgh. (She had 
been dissuaded by Henry Sidgwick, a strong sympathizer, from 
trying Cambridge.) The omens were at first propitious. Though 
she set out tostorm the citadel single-handed, she found strong 
supporters in Masson, in Simpson, and in Alexander Russel 
of the Scotsman. A vote in favour of women students passed 
by the Senatus was neutralized by the action of the University 
Court, but by the end of the year the latter body gave way 
and a scheme was sanctioned providing for the admission of 
women medical students to the University in separate classes. 
Unfortunately the perfectly logical and natural demand for further 
facilities led to a campaign of reaction, in which the baser sort 
of medical student joined hands with the obstructive Professors. 
These included some men of the highest distinction and character, 
but the alliance was fatal to their cause in the long run. The 
provocation received by Miss Jex-Blake in the historic riot at 
Surgeons’ Hall was very great, but her biographer admits that 
she showed a lack of tact and discretion. Local public opinion 
was against her in the libel action which grew out of this episode, 
but she had the practically unanimous support of the Press, and 
the verdict for a farthing damages was a great moral victory. The 
right of admission to the wards of the infirmary was Granted—con 








* The life of Sophia rm Blake, Ly Margaret Todd, 


M.D, (Graham Ttavers), . 
donudon;: Macmillan and Co, [18s8, net.) | 


terms, but the vital question of graduation remained, and though 
Lord Gifford gave judgment in her favour in her case against the 
Senatus, it was reversed on appeal by the Edinburgh Law Lords, 
And at this point Miss Jex-Blake received a severe personal rebuff 
by her rejection in a medical examination. The question of an 
appeal to the House of Lords was abandoned, and the campaign 
passed to London and the House of Commons, where, by the 
unfaltering assistance of Sir James Stansfeld, Mr. Cowper-Temple, 
and Mr. Russell Gurney, the Enabling Act was passed in 1876. 
The Queen's Colleges of Ireland were the first to avail themselves 
of their powers, and to grant to women the long-deferred privilege 
of Registration. In 1877, the annus mirabilis of the cause, women 
were admitted to the London Free Hospital, and an application 
for admission to medical examination and degree was granted 
by the Senate of the University of London. If Miss Jex-Blake 
was the heroine and chief protagonist of the long fight for 
women doctors, there were many heroes, notably the three 
Edinburgh doctors, Balfour, Watson, and Peel Ritchie, whose 
splendid chivairy she never failed to recognize as long as she lived. 

Dr. Todd gives us an excellent account of Miss Jex-Blake’s work 
as a doctor in Edinburgh, after the “‘ dramatic days’ were ever, 
from 1878, when she entered on her practice, to 1899, when she 
retired to enjoy her “‘ Sabbatical Year”’ in Sussex. Though not 
dramatic, these years were rich in activity, in achievement, in 
joy and sorrow. The greatest blow was the death of her mother. 
Compared with that the collapse of her medical school owing to the 
‘clash of temperaments ’’ was a small thing. She forgot her 
disappointment in the success of her students, and the loyalty of 
those who had stood by her. She was busy with her pen both for 
the Press and in correspondence. It is worth recording that she 
was never a misanthrope (in the limited sense). She held ** most 
strongly that ‘ Leve should still be Lord of all,’ and that if two 
geod people love each other heartily in the right way they ought 
to merry under almost all circumstances. I don't believe in w®ws 
of celibacy for medical women any more than for any one else. 
Women are women before they are doctors.”’ Her greatest triumph 
was in October, 1894, when the University Court at Edinburgh 
made public their determination to admit women forthwith to 
graduation in medicine, and the resident membersin Edinburgh of 
the National Association for Promoting the Medicel Education of 
Women presented her with a congratulatory address on the crowning 
of her twenty-five years’ struggle. In her Sussex home Dr, Jex- 
Blake—she had taken her degree at Be 
a dozen happy years, amid her books, her flowers, and her friends, 
never idle, never so happy as when entertaining tired workers, as 
most of her guests were, and there she passed away in 1912, having 
found ** port after stormy seas.” 








* PERFECT ELOQUENCE.” 

Tue number and diversity of the theories which have been advanced 
as to Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and the distinction and perfect dis- 
agreement of the scholars who have evolved them, give a kind of 
licence to the plain man when he longs to treat these much-dissected 
botanical specimens as if they had never been other than a careless 
nosegay. He desires intensely to call them, in his own mind at 
least, heart’s-ease, or pansy, or love-lies-bleeding, till such time 
as better men have decided, with the aid of comparative anatomy, 
whether they should be known as Southamplonicensis, Pembrokeiae, 
or some other “ hard’? name. The plain man, the ‘* Goodman 
Dull’? whom Shakespeare loved, is of course, too, secretly upheld 
by the thought that he may be right! Might not the true theory 
of the Sonnets be so simple as to be really no theory at all? The 
epitome of this idea is in the Preface to the edition of 1640 :— 

** In your perusall you shall finde them seren, cleere and eligantly 
plaine, such gental strains as shall recreate and not perplex your 
braine, no intricate or cloudy stuffe to puzzell intelect, but pe rfect 
eloquence ; such as will raise your admiration to his praise.”’ 

Is this the long-sought secret of the Sonnets—merely that they were 
exercises in “ perfect eloquence ”’ ? 

When Garrick showed Dr. Johnson a set of ‘* commonplace 
funeral lines’ on the death of Dr. Phillips, ‘‘ Johnson shook his 
head and said: ‘I think, Davy, I can make a better.’ 
Then, stirring his tea for a little while, in a state of meditation, 
he produced his own lines almost extempore.’’ May not then such 
a desire to “ make a better’? than Spenser, Drayton, Ralegh, 
Lyly, or Chapman have been the sufficient cause of the Sonnets ? 
It was of course well-nigh impossible that Shakespeare, an eager 
experimenter even in that adventurous age, should not at some time 
have tried his hand at thesonnet. Like most of his contemporaries, 
he was intensely interested in technique, and here was en intricate 
new form to master. Could anything be more natural than that 


che should exercise and amuse himself by taking a series of themes— 


some of them deliberately unpromising, some purposely hackneyed 
and commonplace—and then seeing how much he could make of 
‘air with variations ’’ in the fashionable verse form ? 


any given 
s The pw on Shakespeare, Cenezal Ecitors, W. J. Craig and R. H. Case. The 
Sonnets, Ldited by C, Kuox Pooler, Loudon: Methuen and Co, [3s, net.] 
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The ‘“ air” would correspond to the sonnet group, and he would 


write, as the fancy took him, as the Deserted Maiden, the Dis- 
appointed or Successful Lover, the Philosopher or the Cynic, 

*“ With all the persons down to palsied age 

That life brings with her in her equipage.” 
Delightedly he would twist theme and material this way and that, 
the dramatic leaven already working strong in him. Or sometimes 
it would be some rhythm that he stalked patiently through 
a sort of jungle of dull lines for whose jejuneness he cared not a 
rap. if he caught his subtle quarry in the end. Or again, as he 
tried this and that; from the incomparable treasury of his mind, he 
would carelessly throw out some wrought jewel of a phrase and set 
it just as it came, haphazard in gold or most counterfeit metal, 
just as chance dictated. Occasionally the reader gasps as if he 
had discovered one of Michelangelo's Slaves among the carnations 
and pots of maidenhair-fern in a villa conservatory when he finds 
such lines as— 

‘** Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come ”’ ; 
or— 

“Wander. A word for shadows like myself,” 
smouldering in a commonplace sonnet or made to serve in a 
compliment. But there is no end to the sparkle of isolated 
phrases :— 

“Now stand you on the top of happy hours.” 

“He, nor that affable familiar ghost 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence.” 


““Tn so profound abysm throw all care 
Of others’ voices, that my addered sense . . . 


” 


*. . . not from those lips of thine, 
That have profaned their scarlet ornaments . . . 


” 


The list of these unset jewels would stretch out beyond crack of 
doom. But be the secret of the Sonnets what it may, there is 
surely in this irregularity, in the kaleidoscopic changes of the 
person who figures as “IJ,” in the wonderful quick shifting 
of mocd from “awful pomp” to the most elegant badinage 
and neatest compliment, some ground for the theory of 
“Goodman Dull,’ who is content to see in the Great Enigmas 
no more than “perfect eloquence’’ or “his sugared sonnets 
among his private friends.” 





JAPANESE MEMORIES.* 


Miss Howarp has had unique opportunities of seeing Japanese life 
from the inside. In 1900 she went to Japan to act as ‘‘ Home 
Instructor ”’ to the five sons, ranging from six to fourteen years of 
age, of the Prince of Satsuma, and lived in Tokio for seven years. 
In Japanese Memories she gives an extremely interesting account of 
her experiences, which included journeys made with her young 
charges to Kobé and Kyoto and other important towns, to the little- 
known Northern Provinces where live that curious race, the Ainos, 
and to Korea and China. The difficulties of a Westerner involved 
in the intricacies of Eastern formalities, particularly when conversa- 
tion had to be carried on chiefly through interpreters, caused many 
a contretemps most embarrassing to Miss Howard though amusing 
to her readers. Miss Howard duly appreciates the keen artistic 
sense of the Japanese, which, it is said, does not allow them 
to make two pots or two paintings exactly alike; but she 
seems to think it has its inconvenient side when applied to the 
routine of a house into which certain Western ideas had been 
introduced :— 

‘The Japanese artistic nature admits no duplicate ; and I found 
this characteristic through all the house work. To fit a tea-tray with 
tea-pot, cups and milk jug placed in an orthodox style was at first 
an impossibility. The tea-pot would arrive, followed by milk as an 
afterthought. Pieces of toast came one by one, butter had no con- 
nection with bread.” 


lt was impossible to get the house-boy even to lay the tablecloth 
in the same way twice. Any one who has reflected on the ap- 
parently inflexible nature of the British tablecloth must speculate 
with awe and envy upon the imagination and inventiveness of that 
house-boy ! Miss Howard has nothing but praise for our Japanese 
Allies, whether in peace or war. Her tribute to the fine qualities 
displayed by the Japanese throughout the Russo-Japanese War 
naturally has a special interest for us now that they stand side by 
side with this country in the greatest of all wars :— 


‘Everywhere was their denial of self apparent, from prince to 
pauper. Verily the country might have been called * the land of—do 
without.’ The Government took over no huge hotels nor buildings— 
there was no necessity. Those with large houses were expected to 
open their doors and take in as many as they were able to. Hard- 
ships, discomforts, and deprivations were silently borne as a matter 
of course. I can remember no luxurious hospitals even for wounded 
officers. There were no entertainments. . . . The same spirit 
was shown amongst the women of Japan. There was a dead cessa- 
tion of social life ; everything in the way of amusement, pleasure, 
or recreation was stopped.” 


* Japanese Memories, By Ethel Howard, London; Hutchinson & Co, [12s, 6d, net,] 





AN AMERICAN STATESMAN.* 

Two volumes have now been issued of the collected addresses and 
State papers of Mr. Elihu Root. His is a name dear to English- 
men for his undeviating sympathy with the Allied cause, of which, 
as many of the papers in the present collection testify, he has been 
the unswerving champion since 1914. A distinguished authority 
on International Law and a keen student of history, he realized the 
impossibility of the attractive ideal of ‘‘ Peace without victory” 
as a last act to a war with Prussia, sooner than did the majority of 
his countrymen. And he was not afraid to tell his vision. His 
““war record”? is indeed admirable. His voice was one of the 
earliest and most impressive of those raised for preparedness. 
Always accomplished, his oratory takes a deeper tone as in 1916 
he pleads with his fellow-citizens to ‘ believe that the trouble is 
going to come,” to hurry in their realization ‘‘ that there is no 
nation on earth... with a greater stake in the success of 
the Allies in this war against German militarism than the United 
States ” :— 

“We are able to hold this peaceful meeting . . . because we 

are protected by the armies and navies of the Allies! . ‘ 
hate war, but I welcome the coming of the inevitable in the begin- 
ning. I do not want to defend my house by putting off an attack 
during the brief moments I can spend under the bed. . . . The 
self-respect, the dignity, and the honour of our country require 
that we shall no longer live under the protection of others.”’ 
In fighting Germany the United States once more champions 
human freedom. Gallantly has the people responded to Mr. Root’s 
“wingéd words.” The country that he desired so passionately 
to serve that he did not fear to upbraid her, has been stirred to her 
depths. We can imagine no greater happiness for a patriot than 
that which Mr. Root must now enjoy when over a million of 
his countrymen have taken the field in the New Crusade. 





FICTION. 





GWYNETH OF THE WELSH HILLS.t 

‘“ THERE is a wonderful bond between people of Welsh blood,’ 
observes the author of this curious novel. ** They may rend each 
other in pieces, but let an outsider attack one of them, and he will 
find himself in a hornets’ nest. ‘ We can do what we like to each 
other, but don’t you butt in if you want to go home whole,’ is the 
gospel of the true Welshman.”’ In face of this formidable warning, 
a reviewer must walk warily, but it is at least open to him to remark 
that the writer has most faithfully carried out the first half of ** the 
gospel of the true Welshman.” In her novel of Wales of to-day 
she contrives to temper roseate romance with ruthless realism, and 
the blend is at times so disconcerting as almost to engender a 
suspicion that the story is a subtle burlesque in the style of 
Mr. Stephen Leacock. Lord Pryse, the eminent art patron 
and Welsh patriot who, in the full blaze of day, sat in a 
cedar-panelled library lit by wax candles in a Sheffield plate cance - 
labra, looking like one of the Druidical stones which sentinel the 
Welsh mountains; the Rev. Shadrach Morgan, with his *‘ copious 
pockets,’’ whose ‘‘ magnetic personality defied the poverty of his 
physical attractions’’; and Evan Pryse, Lord Pryse’s handsome, 
debonair nephew, into whom it ** had been instilled from infancy 
that the betrayal of acute feeling before a third person was a crime 
against good breeding,’’ but who had no scruple in forging a cheque 
for £400—these and other characters might easily come out of one 
of the ‘‘ Nonsense Novels’ of the Canadian humorist. But as 
against this view of the writer's motive there is the dedication ** by 
special permission *’ to Mr. Lloyd George, as well as the internal 
evidence of sincerity furnished by many passages, and above all the 
picture of ‘‘ Old Pharaoh,”’ the richest man in Llancoed, great among 
chapel folk, hard, mean, and miserly, yet ready even to sacrifice his 
beloved shekels to bring off @ marriage between his only daughter, 
the beautiful Blodwen, and an ill-conditioned young man, whom he 
knew to be a forger, but who happened to be the nephew and heir 
to a peer. Here, at least, there is a certain consistency in the 
portraiture, but in nearly all the other characters the dualism is 
bewildering, while the plot is a nightmare of melodrama, relieved 
by dialogue of racy homeliness. But it is quite impossible to give 
an adequate account of this extraordinary book in a short notice. 
We can only say that admirers of Irene Iddesleigh and Delina 
Delany will find much in it to challenge comparisons with the style 
and method of the author of those wonderful romances. 


’ 





READABLE Novets.—The Double Traitor. By E. Phillips Ojpen- 
heim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A most exciting story which 
deals with the efforts of a young diplomatist in disgrace to expose 
the machinations of a Germen spy in the summer of 1914. 
Wynnegate Sahib. By Joan Sutherland. (Same publishers and price. ) 
—An Anglo-Indian story of a civil surgeon who accepts service in 


© The United States and the War: The Mission to Rusiia ; Political Addresses; 
Miscellaneous Addresses, By Elihu Root, Collected and Edited by Robert Bacou 
and James Browne Scott, 2 vols, London: Humphrey Milford, (10s, 6d, net 
per vol.) 

t Gwyneth of the Welsh Hills, By Edith Nepean, London; Stanley Paul, (6s) 
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the I.M.S. The descriptions of a cholera camp and of an expedition 
on the North-West Frontier are well done. Thumb Nails. By 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Mills and Boon. 5s.)—Short stories, some 
of which are concerned with conditions of war and some with 
conditions of peace. ‘“‘ Eating Cake’’ is perhaps the most remark- 
able of the collection. Billie Impett and Doris. By Captain 
Zustace Ainsworth. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—A war novel 
dealing with Army life both at home and at the front. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
———_ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


A General's Letters to his Son on Minor Tactics. (Hugh Rees. 
2s.)—We can commend to young officers this shrewd little book, in 
which minor tactics, and especially fire-control, are illustrated in a 
dozen elementary problems. The author, who is obviously an 
experienced soldier, believes that example is better than precept, 
and that young officers learn most quickly in trying to solve simple 
problems and in having their solutions criticized and corrected. 
‘It is the sum of the little combats which spells the result of the 
battle,” and it is of the highest importance, therefore, that the 
platoon leader should know his business. The author insists again 
and again on the tremendous effect of rifle-fire at medium and long 
ranges, and on the necessity of determining the range with accuracy 
as soon as a company takes up position. Good rifle-shooting saved 
our Army in the retreat from Mons, and it is as important as ever. 
The author goes so far as to say that ‘if the infantryman’s worth 
be 100, of this 100 85 per cent. belongs to his rifle and bayonet, 
10 per cent. to his rifle grenade, and 5 per cent. at the outside 
to his bomb.”’ 





If We Return. By G. B. Manwaring. (J. Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)}— 
These “‘ letters of a soldier of Kitchener's Army,” written last year, 
are interesting not so much for the vivid little noteson French lite 
as for the author’s thoughts on modern war, religion, the new social 
relations formed within the Army, and other subjects on which 
the fighting man’s opinion is valuable. Mr. Manwaring regarded it 
as an intellectual privilege to be in the Army in France—“ a broaden- 
ing of outlook for those who care to use it.’””, He remarked on the 
‘extraordinary freemasonry of districts,”’ and declared that ‘‘ the 
greatest brotherhood I have found is that of Lancashire,”’ adding 
that in a certain Lancashire regiment ‘“ any private may speak to 
any officer of any of its battalions and yet with it all there's no 
lack of discipline.” ‘‘A new spirit of unselfishness has entered 
the race. . . The message from Mars, ‘ Halves, partner,’ has 
become the general spirit ; and yet some say that there is no finer 
side to war!’’ Mr. Manwaring commented on “ the demoralizing 
effects of dug-outs,”’ for a conscious effort is needed to leave them. 
His assertion that ‘a vivid imagination is here a handicap,’ and 
that ** at last the ‘ finished and finite clod ’ has come into his own,” 
is more disputable. Imagination and initiative usually go together, 
and initiative counts as high as ever in trench fighting. 





The Glory of Zeebrugge and the ‘ Vindictive.’ By Keble Howard. 
(Chatto and Windus. ls. net.)—Every one ought to read this 
spirited pamphlet, containing conversations with Captain Carpenter 
and others who took part in the gallant and successful adventure, as 
well as the official narratives and some remarkable photographs and 
plans. The seaplane photograph of ‘Iphigenia’ and ‘ Intrepid’ 
lying well within the entrance channel at Zeebrugge, with ‘Thetis’ 
sunk in the fairway just outside, is proof positive that the object 
was attained. Captain Carpenter said that he and Captain Halahan, 
who was killed, began to plan the attack last November, at the 
instance of Sir Roger Keyes. The expedition started twice before 
April 22nd, but turned back because the conditions were unfavour- 
able. Fifteen minutes before ‘ Vindictive ’ ran alongside the 
Mole, the wind changed and blew the artificial smoke-clouds away ; 
but when ‘ Vindictive’ cast off and made for home, the wind 
veered round and blew the smoke towards the enemy batteries. 
But for this, the old cruiser might have been sunk. Captain 
Carpenter explained that the viaduct blown up by Lieutenant- 
Commander Sandford’s old submarine was built with great diffi- 
culty in order to allow the tide to flow through the harbour and 
clear away the silt from the canal entrance. It would, he thought, 
take a long time to rebuild the viaduct, on account of the strong 
current. Meanwhile ‘Thetis’ would collect silt all round her in 
the outer channel, and might give even more trouble to the enemy 
than the other block-ships. The more we know about the enter- 
prise, the more we admire the skill and daring of the men who 
accomplished it. 


Problems of Reconstruction. With an Introduction by Lord Crewe, 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—-This volume contains the addresses 
delivered at the summer meeting at the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
last August. Among the more suggestive of them are Dr. Lyttel- 
ton’s paper on “ Religion in Education”’; Dr. Kimmins’s paper 








on ‘The Liberty of the Child in Education,” with its friendly 
estimate of the Montessori system; the valuable addresses of Sir 
A. D. Hall on “ Agriculture: the Problem of Reconstruction,” 
and of Mr. Betham on “ Rural Housing’; and, in general, the 
various addresses by well-known artists on ‘‘ Arts and Crafts.” 
We hope that Mr. Halsey Ricardo is right in thinking that “ the 
training in the munition shops, the familiarity with the latest 
refinements of machinery, the demand for intense accuracy, for 
intense observation, for creative criticism, the serious purpose of 
the output—for life and death depend on its perfect truth—will 
+ + + create a tradition of craftsmanship that shall apply not 
only to the production of destructive objects but to the homelier 
necessary articles of life.” After four years of war the number of 
skilled mechanics of both sexes, apart from machine-minders, must 
be far greater than ever before, and their acquired skill will be a 
precious asset when peace returns. 

Boundaries in Europe and the Near East. By Sir Thomas 
Holdich. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Sir Thomas Holdich 
has reprinted in this interesting volume some lectures on the chief 
boundary problems which have to be settled as the result of this 
war. His point of view is that of the geographer ; but he has borne 
in mind ‘‘ two main principles—firstly, of harmonizing results with 
the will of the people concerned, and, secondly, of the acquisition 
of strong scientific results.’’ Sir Thomas Holdich’s conclusions will 
not commend themselves to every one, but his lectures are useful 
and suggestive. We are a little surprised, in the chapter on Poland, 
to find him expressing a doubt whether Henry of Valois, who pru- 
dently ran away from his Polish throne, ever returned to France. 
Can it then have been his double who reigned for some fourteen 
years and was stabbed by the mad friar, Clément, in his tent outside 
Paris in 1589? 

The War of Chupas. By Pedro de Cieza de Leon. Translated 
by Sir Clements Markham. (Hakluyt Society.)—The late Sir 
Clements Markham in the closing years of his long life translated 
and edited with his accustomed care this new volume of the six- 
teenth-century history of Peru, the first volume of which he trans- 
lated for the Hakluyt Society in 1864. The land of the Incas was 
always his favourite subject ; he mentions in the Preface that 
“it was in June, 1847, when I was at a ball in the President’s 
Palace at Lima, that I first began to inquire into the exact locality 
of Pizarro’s house.”’ This section of the Spanish chronicle is of much 
interest, as_ it describes the civil war between the followers of 
Pizarro and those of his former friend Almagro, the murder of 
Pizarro, and the final suppression of the rebels, led by Almagro’s 
half-caste son, at the battle of Chupas in 1542. The book was not 
known to Prescott, as the MS. was discovered onlya few years ago. 


An instructive article on “The Future of the Albanian State” 
by Captain J. 8. Barnes appears in the Geographical Journal for 
July. In dealing with the highly controversial problem of Albania’s 
frontiers, Captain Barnes strives to be impartial. Under Italian 
protection and an honest and capable ruler, Albania should, he 
thinks, have a prosperous career. 

Pictures of War Work in America. By Joseph Pennell. (Lippin- 
cott. 9s. net.)—In a former volume dealing with war work in Eng- 
land Mr. Pennell proudly announced: ‘I do not believe in war,”’ 
and in the present work he reiterates this sentiment, adding: 
** 1 do not see why some pictorial record of what is being done to 
carry on the war should not be made—made from an artist’s stand- 
point—for we are in it—being in the world—but I am not of it.” 
This sentence is the clue to the ineffectiveness of the drawings. 
They are soulless. Compare them with Mr. Muirhead Bone’s and the 
difference is apparent. There is an artistic weakness and uncer- 
tainty of aim contrasting with the strong, manly work of Mr. 
Bone. Of course Mr. Pennell is enormously clever, but there 
is a sameness about these drawings which is not merely due to same- 
ness of subject. The absence of definition becomes wearisome, and 
the oneness of treatment—crumbling darks and scratchy lights— 
monotonous. This peculiar technique would show to much greater 
advantage if some drawings with a different method had been 
included. 





The Amazing City. By John F. Macdonald. (Grant Richards. 
8s. 6d. net.)—This is a further selection, with a Preface by Mrs. 
Frederika Macdonald, from the late Mr. J. F. Macdonald’s sketches 
of Parisian life, contributed between 1907 and 1913 to London 
newspapers and reviews. These papers are all very readable 
and amusing, especially the descriptions of the first night of 
M. Rostand’s Chantecler, of the ‘siege of Fort Chabrol,”’ and 
of the electricians’ strike in Paris, and also the accounts of 
ordinary middle-class life. Mr. Macdonald, for all his apparent 
frivolity, had a genuine understanding of the French character, 
and appreciated its solid virtues far better than some more pre- 
tentious foreign observers. It is pleasant to look back, through 
his eyes, at Paris before the war. 
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Tropic Days. By E. J. Banfield. (T. Fisher Unwin. 16s. net.) 
—In this book Mr. Banfield continues his record of life ‘‘ on the 
smooth beaches and in the silent bush ” of his island off the coast 
of North Queensland, a record begun in Confessions of a Beach- 
comber. The new volume is in the main a collection of essays on 
various aspects of tropical nature. Of special interest is the chapter 
on Pearls, in which he relates curious and romantic tales of the 
pearl industry, and tells us how he himself once saw a black pearl 
in the making. Included in the book are some sketches of native 
life, and at least one of them, the story of ‘‘ Soosie,”’ provides 
material for such a strange romance of the tropics as attracted 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and in our own day attracts Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, But we doubt whether even genius such as theirs could 
make the ghastly end of the tale acceptable to the public. 


General Foch at the Marne. By Charles Le Goftic. Translated 
by Lucy Menzies. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.)—This is a highly interesting 
account of the fighting in and near the marshes of St. Gond during 
the battle of the Marne. It is not a precise military history, but 
the informal narrative suggests the ebb and flow of battle all the 
more vividly on that account. M. Le Goffic disposes of the legend 
that the Prussian Guard was engulfed in the marshes; it is as 
devoid of truth as the old story about the Austro-Russians who, 
fleeing across a frozen lake at Austerlitz, broke the ice by their 
weight and were drowned in hundreds. The enemy retreated 
across the marshes of St. Gond before the French could overtake 
them, and much of the fighting in the later days of the battle on 
this part of the front was a mere rearguard action. General Foch’s 
audacity in attacking had, however, quickened the enemy’s retreat. 








Messrs. Stanford have published an excellent map of Denmark 
and Schleswig-Holstein (2s. 6d.) to illustrate the battle of Jutland, 
The courses of the Fleets during the action are clearly marked in red. 








LIBERTY’S 


SALE 
(FOR ONE WEEK ONLY) 


BEGINS ON MONDAY NEXT 


No Cataleguee, LIBERTY « CO,, LTD,, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W, 1, 








PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 


can provide for the future welfare of CHILDREN 
under their care, by taking up a Children’s Policy 
with the Scottish Widows Fund. 


Write for special pamphlets “ How to Provide for the Children’s 
Future” and “ Educational Endowments for Children,”’ 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 47 Millions. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


LONDON OFFICES? 


28 Cornhill, E.C.3, ard 
17 Waterloo Place, 8.W.1. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH; 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manayer and Actuary.) 


IRISH Samples and slinetrated list post free 
COLLARS 
a Agpotstuces to 7 & SHIRTS 


lajesties the King and 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINGON & GLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 
BY SPeciAL | DENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOOKS 
BY SPECIAL Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 


British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
APPOINTMENT to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. 





nometers. The only Grand awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 


NEW CATALOGUE on application. 
Eg. DENT and CO, Lt4., 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 STFARD, W.C. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 3. 


TO-DAY and until 27th inst. 
HAMPTONS JULY SALE 


Values unequalled. For example :—Axminster Carpet, Seamless, 
good quality, 15 ft. by 12 ft. Reduced from £17 10s. to £14. 
Many other sizes at same rate. 

See Hamptons Sale Catalogue—sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have pure 
white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect condition; 
arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 
It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 








A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
89,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 





| ee ers of High-Class GIRLS’ BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL in North of London wishes to meet LADY with a view to PARTNEK- 
SHIP.—Box 850, Tne Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


CAREER FOR BOYS STRAIGHT FROM SCHOOL. 
NO PREMIUM NECESSARY. 

THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CABLE SYSTEM requires 30 boys, 
aged 15 to 16} years, to be specially trained for their cable gervice. 

Must be of good standing and recommended from their schools. Salary whilst 
learning £3 per month for first six months. After passing qualifying examination 
£5 per month for next year, and when appointed as eflicients 27 per month, all plus 
war bonus. Excellent prospects subsequently, 

Applications for “ Conditions of Service ’ should be addressed to ASST, TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, Western Union House, 22 Great Winchester Street, London, FE.«. 

TO LOCAL PENSIONS SUB-COMMITTEES AND OTHBRS, 
ED, at end of July, for Auxiliary Hospital, ODD MAN 
to work in bouse and under chauffeur. Must look after hot-water appar- 
ott and delp run electric light plant, do boots and ghoes, and make himself generally 
. To live in. Comfortable situation. Discharged soldier preferred. Slight 
lameness no objection, but must have use of both hands. Strong man gver military 

e algo suitable. State wages,—Apply COMMANDANT, Newlands Oorner Aux. 


ospital, Merrow Downs, vear Guildford, 

AMBRIDGESHIRB EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 
Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT TEACHER (either sex) for HISTOR Y* 

A Master who could help with O.T.O, work preferred. Minimum commencing salary 
£180.—Forms of application, which should be returned immediately, may be oL tained 
“> oa SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge, 

1 July, 1918. 


AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY 8CHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 
Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS with Honours in Latin 
and English. Salary according experience and qualifications: minimum £150,— 
Forms of a ee which ghould be returned immediately, may be obtained of the 

















EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 
bth July, 1918. 
IRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss A. F. EDWARDS. 
REQUIRED, in September, SENIOR BNGLISH MISTRESS. Honours Degree 
expertence in Seco: y School egsential. French or Spanish ag subsidiary 
subjects desirable. Initial salary (from £150, rising by scale to £220), according to 
experience and quali ne. 
Janvassing be considered a disqualification. 
Forms of application, which should returned accompanied by not more than 
three recent testimonials, may be obtained from 


ROBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 
_ Town Hall, Birkenhead, 8th July, 1918, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

Applications are invited for the above position. Previous Library experience 
desirable, Salary £140 per annum.—Applications, stating and qualifications, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent to the 
undersigned not later than July Sist, 1918. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


YHE SECONDARY SOHOOL, BLACKPOOL.— 
Wanted, for September term, TEACHER OF BOTANY, with Chemistry as 
gubsidiary, Salary according to qualifications and experience,—Applications, with 
full particulars and copies of three testimonials, to be sent as soon as possible to the 
HEAD-MASTER, Secondary School, Blackpool, 
A. E, IKIN, LL.D., B.8c., Director of Education, 
VERSITY OF GLASGOW.—QUEEN MARGARET 
COLLEGE.—Vacancy for an ASSISTANT in the CHEMISTRY DEPART- 
MENT. Salary £100 per annum. The duties begin on October lst.—Application 
should be made to Dr, BOLAM, Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, from whom 
SCHOOL FOR 


further particulars can be obtained. 
GIRLS, 
GREAT CROSBY, LIVERPOOL. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ 
A MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS required, with Degree or equivalent. Initial 
salary £140. Be 
ADY (Oxford Final Honour School of Modern History, Class 
Il, Cambridge Teacher's Diploma, some experience) seeks non-resident 
post as HISTORY SPECIALIST.— pply to Miss LILIAN DAWSON, Fairholm, 
Lynton, Devon. 


7 ANTED, in September.an ASSISTANT MATRON in GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL in BIRMINGHAM. Salary £45 per annum, all found.—Apply 
Box 853, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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non-Brahmin movement in South India, and is also the editor of 
Justice. He is an extremely able man, moderate in his views and 
intensely loyal to British rule, Lord Islington explained that 
when Mr. Tilak was-allowed'to come to England, the condition’ was 
imposed upon him that he should not express any views‘on Home 
Rule for India. ‘ On grounds of justiceand fair play, therefore, a 
similar condition was imposed upon Dr. Nair. This course had the 
Prime Minister's approval.” 


Mr. Tilak’s opinions are, of course, almost at the opposite extreme 
to those of Dr. Nair, and if the Government consistently took the 
view that all controversy about India during the war was undesirable, 
we should heartily support them. In such circumstances we are 
sure that Dr. Nair and his friends would have not a word to say 
against the decision of the Government. Unfortunately it is quite 
impossible to discover any consistency in the Government’s policy. 
To publish such a document as the Montagu Report at this juncture 
was to fling the doors open to controversy. The Government 
cannot have expected for a moment that the Report would be 
aceepted unopposed. Even while knowing, however, that feeling 
must be deeply moved by such a critical document, they have taken 
the worst possible course. They have permittcd the expression of 
opinion which is favourable to the Report, and refused a hearing to 
Dr. Nair, who is no doubt anxious to enlighten people in this country 
as to what he believes to be the true state of opinion in India. That 
is not an English manner of procedure. 
intentions of the Government may be said to be, the Press is nobbled 
in favour of the Government plan. 





It may be objected that this is much too bad to be true, but we are 
afraid the proof of what we say is clear enough. For example, the 


In practice, whatever the 





Times of July 8th published a long statement by Sir 8. P. Sinha 
in support of the Montagu scheme of Home Rule for India. This 
gentleman is a member of the Executive Council of the Governor of 
Bengal, and is now a delegate to the Imperial War Cabinet and the | 
Imperial Conference. He is, in fine, a Government official, and 
we should have supposed that from every point of view the publi- 
cation of his opinions would be regarded as very unusual, if not | 
improper. We hope some one will ask in Parliament whether Sir | 
8. P. Sinha had the permission of the Government to make public 
statements. 


It might be thought that the Government regretted Sir S. P. 
Sinha’s manifesto, and hoped that it would not be repeated. That 
would have been a fair and just course for them to take if Sir S. P. 
Sinha published his remarks on his own authority. But any such 
explanation is ruled out by the facts, for in the Manchester Guardian 
of Thursday, the 18th, ten days after the publication of the state- 
ment in the Times, we find a long interview with Sir 8. P. Sinha on 
the Montagu Report. Sir S. P. Sinha concludes his remarks with 
these words: “ The broader justification of the reforms is to make 
India prosperous, contented, and united in the face of foreign | 
menace. . .-. There should therefore be no avoidable delay, for 
delay is positively dangerous.” Although that is Sir 8. P. Sinha’s 
opinion, there are other opinions. The real voice of India has scarcely 
yet been heard in this country. We invite the attention of our 
readers on this subject to our leading articles. In all the circum- 
stances, we hold most strongly that the Government should at once 
remove the prohibition which they have placed on Dr. Nair. We 
feel bound to say that if they do not remove it, Dr. Nair—carnoestly 
believing as he does that the safety of India demands the rejection 
of the Montagu scheme—would be justified in disregarding the 
prohibition. 


It was announced in the papers on Saturday last that the Allies 
have landed troops on the Murman coast of Russia, at the request 
of the inhabitants, and that reinforcements are being sent. It is 
reported from Moscow that this force, composed of British and 
American troops, has pushed southward down the Murman Railway 
to a point beyond Kem on the White Sea. The Czecho-Slovak forces 
from Western Siberia have captured Kazan on the Volga. Their 
comrades in Eastern Siberia have occupied the district north and 
west of Vladivostok, and are advancing towards Irkutsk. It was 
reported in Sweden at the end of last week that the Bolshevik rulers 
had decided to retire from Moscow to Murom, a small town a hundred 
miles to the east, but the rumour is unconfirmed. We discuss the 
Russian situation elsewhere. 


Count Hertling, the German Chancellor, told the Reichstag 
Committee on Thursday week that while Germany was willing 
“to hold out her hand towards an honourable peace,” Mr. Wilson 
“wants war until we are destroyed,” and Mr. Balfour’s last speech 
“ must really drive the flush of anger to the cheek of every German.” 
If authorized representatives of the Allies wished to enter into secret 





discussions regarding peace terms, Count Hertling was good enough 
to say that neither he nor the ‘Chief Army Administration” 
would repulse them. But he admitted that the Allies showed no 
desire to do so. In regard to Russia, the Chancellor said that he 
believed in the “loyalty” of the Bolsheviks; but doubted their 
power. He would deal “loyally.” with them; for he was “ most 
anxious”? to avoid a fresh war with Russia. The new Foreign 
Secretary, Admiral von Hintze, would carry out the Chancellor's 
policy, which was unchanged. 


The childish duplicity of the German Government was well illus. 
trated both in the Chancellor's reference to Belgium and in its trans. 
mission abroad. Monday’s papers contained a statement made by 
him on Friday week, to the effect that Belgium was to be held asa 
** pawn for future negotiations.” ‘‘ We have no intention of keeping 
Belgium in any form whatever.” ‘“‘ After the wara restored Belgium 
shall as a self-dependent State not be subject to anybody as.a vassal.” 
Though these declarations were contrary to the pledge given by 
Germany in August, 1914, they inspired credulous people with the 
idea that Count Hertling was weakening on the subject of Belgium. 
However, Tuesday’s papers gave a passage from his speech of 
Thursday week, repeating the old demand that “ restored ” Belgium 
must be bound to Germany both in a military and an economic 
sense, so that it might not become “a jumping-off ground for our 
enemies.” That is to say, Belgium should be subject to Germany as 
a vassal. Count Hertling’s contradictory utterances, doled out by 
the German Censorship, have shown once more that German states- 
men cannot run straight. 


General Cadorna, the late Commander-in-Chief of the Italian 
Armies, has been placed on the retired list, with loss of rank and pay, 
His Under-Chief of Staff. General Porro, and General Capello, who 
commanded the unfortunate Second Army on the Isonzo, have been 
subjected to similar treatment. General Cadorna’s many victories 
during the first two years of the Italian war will always be remem- 
bered with pride by his countrymen. He has suffered, no doubt, for 
the disaster at Caporetto, which brought about the retirement to the 
Piave. It is only fair to point out that, in the light of their experi- 
ence of the new German offensive methods this year, most Britis! 
and French soldiers would be disinclined to judge the Secoad Ttalian 
Army harshly for fa!ling victim to a surprise. Had not General 
Cadorna, in a moment of irritation, issued a bulletin which ascribed 
the defeat in part to the defective moral of his troops, he mig!t 
perhaps have been forgiven for his one failure. 





The British and German delegates at the Hague last Sunday 
signed an agreement to effect an exchange of combatant and 
civilian prisoners, on the lines of the recent agreement between 
France and Germany. Lord Newton informed the Times corre 
spondent that non-commissioned officers and men who had been 
prisoners for eighteen months would be exchanged man for man, 
and that there would be a general exchange of civilian prisoners. 
It would be premature to discuss the agreement until the Govern- 
ment have made it public. But we earnestly hope that it will 
benefit our unhappy men in the German prison-camps as much as 
the reports suggest. 


On Friday week, July 12th, the Orange anniversary was celebrated 
in Ulster, when Sir Edward Carson was the principal speaker. We 
could wish that those who are continually being invited, and who 
have perhaps been prevailed upon, to think of the Protestants of 
Ulster as the real, the original rebels of Ireland, as men who cherish 
grim violence in their souls, as men who are in precept and practice 
tyrannical, and as men who stand for an arrogant and intolerant 
Ascendancy (a word which has long ceased to have any political 
meaning in Ireland) could have shared our experience of reading a 
very full account of this anniversary. The people who have been 
imposed upon by the inversions and perversions of Home Rule 
newspapers would first of all have been astonished to observe the 
remarkable moderation and the orderliness of the language in 
which the Ulster leaders expressed their ideas. 


The men of the Orange lodges are supposed by an unwarrantable 
legend to inflame themselves on their anniversary by heady talk 
about the “ pious and immortal memory.” There was not a trace 
of any such language in the speeches of Friday week. A stern and 
unbending regolve to be loyal to Great Britain and not to be driven 
out of the Union there was, but this would not have been so im- 
pressive if it had not been expressed with so much simplicity and 
restraint. As for violence of language, if you really want to find it, 
you have to look in the Sinn Fein or the Nationalist newspapers. 
Acts tell the same tale as language. The men of North-East Ulster 
do not help German submarines. They do not rob soldiers of their 
arms. They do not converse treasonably with Germany. They 
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do not defy the law of the land, as the Roman Catholic Bishops do, 
and declare that it is not binding on them. They do-not shoot 
their opponents in the streets or fire into the houses of those who 
disagree with them. ‘They do not drive cattle. They do not 
illegally break all contracts, as Irishmen did in other parts of Ireland 
in the great anti-Conscription demonstration. 


On the contrary, they do make ships and munitions with all their 
strength and all their will. They send into the Army as many 
recruits as they dare, remembering that they have to rely upon their 
own manhood to protect their homes against fellow-Irishmen. In 
fine, they perform all the work of good citizens in Ireland, and all 
they ask for is the privilege of bearing the full burden of the war. 
Now iet us give an example of what in Sir Edward Carson’s speech 
fills the place of the imaginary rhetorical froth of the Boyne anni- 
versary. ‘“* The battle of the Boyne,” said Sir Edward Carson, “ is 
celebrated by us not out of hostility towards our Roman Catholic 
countrymen, but as a great landmark in the advance and expansion 
of civilization and Christianity.” Again, Sir Edward Carson was 
most careful to point out that, great as was the danger which 
threatened the Protestants of Ulster, theirs was only a minorcause 
compared with the great issue that is being fought out in the war, 
Could moderation go further than that? ‘Do not imagine,” he 
said, “ that I think at the present moment that even our cause, 
grand as it is, great as it is, impregnable as I believe it to be, is the 
only cause.” 


While the men of North-East Ulster speak in this strain, Sinn 
Feiners and Nationalists clamour for nothing but their right not to 
help in the war. What a shameful right! And what are we to say 
of the extraordinary absence of logic, the dismal muddle-headedness, 
with which they demand some rights on one ground and other rights 
on a wholly contradictory ground? They declare that the Imperial 
Parliament, has no right to impose Conscription on Ireland on the 
ground that Conscription has not been sanctioned by an Irish 
Parliament. But they also refuse to allow any one to dispute the 
right of Irishmen to enjoy the over-representation, the easy taxation, 
and the very generous Land Laws which have .been arranged for 
them by that same Imperial Parliament. With incredible clumsi- 
ness, they have appealed to President Wilson to sanction their 
argument that they have the right to separate from the Union, 
though Lincoln fought to the bitter end the most bloodthirsty civil 
war in history in order that such a right of secession as the Sinn 
Feiners and Nationalists desire should be denied. 


The Home Secretary in the House of Commons on Thursday week 
made a frank and courageous speech on the treatment of enemy 
aliens. It is refreshing in these days, when so many politicians— 
as well as the journalists to whom Mr. Lloyd George paid this 
dubious compliment—are “ keeping their ears to the ground,” to 
find Sir George Cave saying: ‘‘ You must take into: account public 
feeling, although you must not be pressed by public feeling, however 
strong, into doing what is unfair or unjust.” There spoke the 
statesman. Since May, 1915, said Sir George Cave, all enemy aliens 
of military age had been interned unless the Advisory Committees 
composed of Judges, Members, and others, recommended their 
exemption. He did not think that any ill results had followed, 
but the Government had undertaken to reconsider the whole system. 
He would never agree to intern all who were technically enemy 
aliens, including Alsatians, Poles, and Czecho-Slovaks, invalids, 
and those whose sons were fighting for us. But the lists of those 
who were at liberty should be revised, together with the' certificates 
of naturalization granted to enemy aliens during the war. 


Sir George Cave went on to say that persons who were not natural- 
born British subjects would be required to obtain a Home Office 
licence if they wished to change their names. He reminded the 
House that enemy aliens were forbidden by statute to change their 
names during the war. Further, no person should be employed in 
a Government office unless he were the child of natural-born British 
or Allied subjects, save in cases where there was “a good national 
reason” for relaxing the rule. Every alien -would have to carry an 
identity-book. Undesirable aliens would be deported as soon as 
there were ships free to carry them. Enemy applications for 
patents would no longer be received. To expedite the winding up 
of enemy businesses, the Board of Trade would be empowered to 
wind up enemy companies. The Courts would be asked to wind up 
the German banks. A Bill would be introduced to prohibit for a 
period of years after the war the opening of a bank by a subject of 
the countries now at war with us. In the debate that followed 
Mr. Lloyd George, without making any new or definite promise, 
added several coats of paint to the lily of Sir George Cave’s 
language. The Home Secretary's proposals must be carried out 
‘ vigorously, rigorously, but with absolute fairness.” 





On Friday week in the House of Commons Sir George Cave 
moved the second reading of the British Nationality and Status of 
Aliens Bill, which widens the power of the Home Secretary in 
revoking certificates of naturalization. At present a naturalized 
alien cannot be deprived of his British citizenship unless he has 
obtained it under false pretences. The Bill enables the Home 
Secretary to revoke certificates whose holders have been guilty of 
disloyalty or of serious crime, or have a bad character, or have been 
living outside the Empire and unconnected with it for more than 
seven years. The nationality of their British-born wives and young 
children will be unaffected, unless the wives desire to become aliens. 
Certificates granted during the war are to be subject to review. 
Sir George Cave said that the Dominions and India had accepted 
the Bill. Mr. Samuel, as an ex-Home Secretary, declared that the 
enlarged powers were much needed, though he added that.our solemn 
undertaking to treat certain aliens as British subjects must not be 
disregarded as a “ scrap of paper.” 


The electors of East Finsbury at Tuesday’s by-election showed 
their good sense by returning Mr. H. E. A. Cotton, the Coalition 
candidate, who polled 1,156 votes to the 576 votes which were given 
to Captain Spencer, the candidate of Mr. Pemberton Billing. Mr. 
Belsher, an independent candidate supported by Mr. Havelock 
Wilson, came third on the poll with 199 votes. Less than half 
the nominal electorate went to the poll, but most of the voters 
fortunately kept their heads. 





Mr. Lloyd George, at a dinner given at the end of last week in 
honour of the Canadian editors now in this country, paid a tribute 
to Canada’s share in the war, referring particularly to the gallantry 
with which the first Canadian Division withstood Germany’s 
poison-gas and saved the Channel ports. He acknowledged also 
Canada’s wonderful record of shell and cartridge-case production. 
Looking to the future, the Dominions, who had supported us in 
making war, must be, and shortly would be, asked to determine 
the conditions under which they were prepared to make peace. He 
thought there was already an agreement that there must be “no 
hugger-mugger peace. It must be a real peace. 


Even Germany can hardly ascribe to land hunger the declaration 
of Mr. W. M. Hughes, made to the Executive Committee of the 
Pilgrims on Friday week, that Australia ‘‘could not, dared not, 
assent to the islands formerly owned by Geimany in the Pacific 
being handed back after the war’’; for the Commonwealth has 
already scope for twenty times her present population. Australia’s 
motive is self-preservation. Before the war Germany had sown the 
seeds of a great Empire in the Pacific, by means of naval bases, 
wireless stations, and “ peaceful penetration.’ Her re-establish- 
ment in her Pacific possessions would be a constant menace to 
Australia, who, in Mr. Hughes's words, now ‘‘stood committed to an 
Australian Monroe Doctrine in the Southern Pacific.” Sir Joseph 
Ward, addressing the members of the British Empire League on 
Monday, made an equally emphatic declaration of New Zealand’s 
determination to have no Germans in the Pacific. This was New 
Zealand’s long-considered and irrevocable decision. Germeny in 
the Pacific would “‘ever stand a menace to our securily and our 
peaceful development.” 


Several correspondents have written to us to express their great 
surprise at the facts we stated last week about the continuation of 
slavery in German East Africa. We have not room to deal with the 
subject again now, but our correspondents could obtain the further 
information they desire from the Anti-Slavery Society, Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. It is most desirable that 
questions should be asked in Parliament as soon as possible. The 
argument that slavery cannot be abolished instantly in German 
East Africa because the future of the country is not yet settled is 
no argument at all. Even if we have to hand German East Africa 
back to the people who so grossly ill-used the natives—an event 
which we cannot bring ourselves even to think of—it would be 
infinitely better to hand it back untainted by slavery. Will not the 
Government make some sign in this matter? Have they come to 
no decision, and have they framed no policy ? 





We greatly regret to record the death of Flight-Lieutenant Quentin 
Roosevelt, Mr. Roosevelt’s youngest son, who has been killed in an 
air-fight. The addition of such a famous name to. the list of those 
who have gladly offered up their lives is of very special significance. 
All the English-speaking races mourn the death of this young 
soldier, But if we do not entirely misread Mr. Roosevelt’s character, 
they must be sharing with him at this moment a great pride as well 
as a deep sorrow. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 53 per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TH REAL VOICE OF INDIA. 


TANHE abuses of publicity are very great. During this war 

the British nation has been introduced to the great 
uw:s of publicity in waging war-—publicity in these days is an 
essential weapon in the conduct of war—and nobody recog- 
nizes its value more heartily than we do. The reverse side, and 
the bad side, of the case is that the channels for conveying in- 
formation may also be used unfairly by those who control them 
for forming opinion. We do not know altogether what may 
have been going on in the business of popularizing the Montagu 
Report on Indian Reforms, but we do know that the chorus of 
approval which is chanted by a large part of the Press has all 
the appearance of having been prearranged. It is certain that 
there is an enormous volume of opinion in India against any 
such reforms as Mr. Montagu proposes. Yet people in this 
countiy have little or no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the extent and intensity of the protests that have been 
made. The wg ni amg tg Bs ap those who believe, as we do, 
that the British nation is being entirely misled, and that India, 
so far from being saved from a danger, is being threatened with 
a disaster, is all the stronger to make known here the truc voice 
of India. What is happening is that the Government are fol- 
lowing the policy already made familiar by their dealings with 
Ireland; they are trying to placate the clamorous few by sacri- 
ficing to them the interests of the mass. We cite the case of 
Ireland because that is very near and plain to us all, but we 
might indeed go much further and say that Mr. Montagu’s 
policy is a kind of Bolshevism. With the best intentions, of 
course, it proposes to remove, or at all events to reduce to 
impotence, the power which has held the scales between all the 
warring elements of India. In Russia the Government of the 
Tsar was no doubt a very bad Government, but when it was 
removed the whole structure of Russian life collapsed like a 
house of cards. The risk that the same thing will happen, and 
that quickly, in India if Mr. Montagu is allowed to have his 
way is very great. It is all but a certainty. 

Mr. Montagu would not commit himself in form to the heresy 
that India is a nation, but the effect of his Report is to assume 
that she is, and the British people, who know very little 
“bout India, are being encouraged to believe that it is safe 
to act on that assumption. But what is untrue of Ireland 
is a thousand times more untrue of India. We all know what 








has happencd in Ireland as a result of the Government policy, | 


and if we apply that policy to India we shall bring about a still 
greater ruin. At present all the signs indicate the corre- 
spondence between the two policies. We are invited to believe 
that the clamorous few in India really must be appeased, and 
that the interests of the vast majority—-most of them strong 
loyalists—-may safely be ignored. The loyalists are thrown to 
the disloyalists. It is taken for granted that what is being 
oficred will actually appease the extremists, though there is 
no evidence whatever that it would do so, while there is a great 
deal of evidence to the contrary. And all the time we are being 
told in effect that an “ atmosphere ” favourable to the success 
of the proposed reforms must be created, and that resistance 
to the Montagu Report is an extreme kind of mischief-making 
and unpatriotism. Our answer is that the responsibility for 
any trouble which may occur in India lies upon the authors 
and originators of the Montagu Report. Trouble there may be, 
but the trouble will be infinitely greater if the principles of the 
Report are put into operation. We hold, therefore, most 
earnestly that it is nothing less than a patriotic duty to remind 
or inform our countrymen of the deep alarm that has been 
caused among the helpless masses of India by Mr. Montagu’s 
principles. Information on this subject can be found nowhere 
set forth more succinctly and more clearly than in a pamphlet 
published by the Indo-British Association, 6 Broad Street 
Place, E.C’. 2, entitled Indian Opposition to Home Rule: What 
the British Public Ought to Know. In the course of our work 
we have had to reed innumerable pamphlets, but we say de- 
liberately that this pamphlet is the most convincing and im- 
panne political argument published by any Socicty that we 
iave ever read. It is convincing and impressive because it is 
not an outburst of angry rhetoric. It is simply a compilation 
of the various protests against the idea of Home Rule m India, 
and most of them were addressed to Mr. Montagu while he 
was touring India in the interests of his scheme. Every patriot 
concerned with the great traditions, and the still greater 
destiny, of the British Empire ought to buy this pamphlet, 
which costs only sixpence, and read every word of it. No 
Englishman has a right to accept Mr. Montagu’s plan of Home 


Rule till he has most carefully pondered all that is to be said 
on the other side. The most wonderful fact brought to- light 
in this pamphlet is that the “ untouchables” (those who arg 
condemned by the mere accident of birth to live all their lives, 
quite irremediably, as outcasts), the ryots and the true 
Moslems, have at last found their voices after too long a period 
of inarticulateness in face of the Brahmin politicians. These 
people are terribly agitated—every word which they use rings 
true with the sincerity of a genuine distress—at the prospect 
of being handed over to the awful tyranny of the Brahmin 
literati, Our Government have an extraordinary aptitude for 
| throwing down apples of discord. They threw one into tho 
Army and another into Ireland. But the Montagu Report 
throws down a whole orchard’s crop. 








A WONDERFUL PAMPHLET. 
WE can best give an idea of the pamphlet to which 


we have referred in the preceding article by quotation, 
and we only regret that our quotations must necessarily be 
few, and can give but a slight impression of ihe unanimity 
with which the protests, all drawn up independently, point 
to precisely the same dangers. The following extracts are 
taken from an address presented by the Deccan Ryots’ 
(Agriculturists’) Association to the Viceroy and Mr, 
Montagu :— 


“The higher castes are determined to maintain intact their 
social predominance founded on religious theories and supported 
by all the superstitions of the dark ages. On the other hand, 
awakened by the spread of Western ideas in this country, the 
lower classes have begun to chafe at the irritating distinctions of 
caste under which they ere condemned to perpetual inferiority. 
In this respect, our society stands to-day where European society 
stood on the eve of the Renaissance and the Reformation. In 
such a state of society, the introduction of purely democratic 
forms of government is bound to concentrate all power in the hands 
of the more advenced castes, while the lower castes would be placed 
at a great disadvantage in consequence of any such measure, 
unless every care is taken to see that the power to legislate and 
control the Executive is effectively shared by all sections of the 
population. If the majorities in the proposed Legislative 
Councils are to consist of persons who will be typical of the majorities 
in the more literate castes, the fate of the vast messes of people 
who fill the lower strata of our society will be seeled for all time. 
Inspired by the orthodox Hindu ideals of the Varnashrama dharma 
and strengthened by the half-mystical explanations of social 
inequality offered by Theosophy, the legislators of the future, 
drawn from the upper layers of Hindu society for the most part, 
will only tighten the shackles by which the masses are bound down 





| 


to degrading traditions and customs and laws.”’ 

That is as true as it is well stated. The belief that a man who 
is poor and an outcast has to pay for his sins in a former life 
is a truly dreadful weapon in the hands of a priestly class. 
The Deccan ryots give very significant examples of the manner 
in which the high-caste political Brahmin would act if more 
power were placed in his hands :— 


“On the few occasions, however, on which scope was found 
for the manifestation of the narrow caste-spirit which seeks self- 
aggrandisement at the cost of the more ignorant communities, 
several of the members of our Legislative Councils have shown a 
lamentable disregard of the interests of the people they profess to 
represent. The question of the modi script very recently discussed 
by the Bombay Council would illustrate how the elected members 
of that body who belonged to the higher castes supported tho 
reintroduction of the modi script, although it was distinctly pointed 
out by the heads of the great departments that the said script 
created serious difficulties in the way of the lower illiterate classcs. 
When, again, the injustice to which the depressed classes were 
subjected by the Hindu community was mooted for discussion by 
a Parsi member of the Supreme Legislative Council, every Hindu 
member—and they belonged to the higher castes—showed himself 
to be the exponent of the views of the higher castes only.” 


Finally, the Deccan ryots say :— 


‘* British rule in India wes welcomed with joy by ell the classes 
in this country except a few whose instincts had become pre- 
eminently political by centuries of training. Subjected to the worst 
class tyrannies that the world has ever seen, all dens classes looked 


upon British rule with a sigh of relief.” 

In other words, Home Rule for India means Caste Ascendancy 
—a much worse thing than any kind of class tyranny known 
anywhere outside India. The following extracts are taker 
from the address of the Depressed Indian Association to the 
Viceroy and Mr. Montagu :— 

‘“The social condition of the depressed classes is so miserable 
that it is impossible to point out on the earth’s surface any parallel 
to it. They are treated by the rest of the Indians—Hindus, 
Muhammadans, Jains and all—as if they were worse than beasts. 
They are not allowed to live in Millages or towns. They are deemed 


untouchables. If an ‘ untouchable ’ accidentally touches a member 


of the non-untouchable class, the latter must wash himself and his 
clothes to get rid of the pollution caused by tho unholy touch ! 
As will be easily imagined, the effects of these permanent inhuman 
disabilities on the unfortunate people have been grave and far- 
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majority of people unwilling to afford any human treatment to a 
large section of the population (forming nearly one-fifth of the total), 
and they on the other hand mostly unprepared to assert their 
rights of citizenship, or rather humanity—any transfer of substantial 
political power to the Indians is bound to prove disastrous to the 
best interests of the depressed classes. The great pride of the 
British rule in India is that it has given equal opportunities of 
elevation to all classes. The depressed classes have just begun to 
show signs of life and to profit by the favourable conditions. Any 
change in Indian Polity calculated to upset these and reintroduce 
the reign of higher castes will be a death-blow to all hopes of emanci- 
pation of the depressed classes.’ 


Exactly the same idea was expressed by the Maharajah of 
Kolhapur at the Maratha Educational Conference in December, 
1917. “If castes remain as they are,” he said, “‘ Home Rule 
in the sense in which it is meant will result in nothing short of 
oligarchy. I may repeat once again, I am not against Home 
Rule, for surely we want it. Under the present circumstances, 
however, we must have the protection and guidance of the 
British Government until the evils of the caste system become 
ineffective.” In an address to the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu 
in December, 1917, the South Indian Liberal Federation said : 


“We beg to impress on you the necessity for consulting th> 
opinion of other and more important interests than those of the 
Congress and the Moslem League, which are now entirely guided 
by a body of ‘impatient idealists’ who in no way represent the 
mass of the people of this country.” 


The Madras Dravidian Hindu Association—representing of 
course the people who are the remnant of the aborigines— 
in an address to the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu said :— 


“ Our improvement in the social and economic scale began with 
and is due to the British Government. The Britishers in India— 
Government Officers, Merchants, and last, but not least, Christian 
Missionaries—love us and we love them in return. . We shall 
fight to the last drop of our blood any attempt to transfer the seat 
of authority in this country from British hands to so-called high- 
caste Hindus, who have ill-treated us in the past and would do so 
again but for the protection of British laws.” 


These words may be compared with the statement made at a 
mass meeting of Tiyas and other backward castes held at 
Cochin in February, 1918. Home Rule, declared these back- 
ward castes, would “lead to endless social and civic dis- 
turbances, ending even in bloodshed.” Such language proves, 
as we have already said, that the responsibility for producing 
trouble in India is not upon those who criticize the Report, 
but upon those who wrote it. 

We will now quote from a profoundly moving letter drawn 
up by Hindu villagers of Bengal, which was published in the 
Englishman in November, 1917 :— 


“This is an appeal from poor villagers, who live on agriculture, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that Englishmen as well as Indians 
will listen to our grievances and formulate a scheme of self-govern- 
ment whereby we could be saved from ruin. Of self-government 
or Home Rule we know nothing, but we gather from people who 
visit the big towns or read newspapers that it is but another form 
ef the rule to which we are accustomed in village punchayets as 
governed by presidents drawing a salary of 12 rupees a month! 
Like fever-stricken people we tremble to think of it, for we see in 
the self-government of punchayets the sapping of the foundations 
of British rule in India. Presidents of punchayets are living 
embodiments of the Lord of Hades, and woe betide the poor villager 
who does not propiticte him with offerings! To Englishmen 
and to sensible countrymen of ours our appeal is— Save us from 
Home Rule, if it is to be an enlarged edition of the punchayet 
system.’ We fail to see how the self-government of the country 
ean be entrusted to people who cannot properly govern villages 
according to the punchayet system. We are convinced that there 
is not one honourable member of council to watch our interests 
or put in a plea in our behalf; those who profess to represent us 
are as much strangers to us as we are to them and are probably not 
even aware of our existence. Under the circumstances how is it 
possible for them to remove our wants or remedy our grievances ? 
And we are sure whatever we have said would be endorsed by 
28 crores out of 30 crores of His Majesty's subjects. The peasantry 
of the country is, in our humble opinion, as much a source of strength 
to railway and shipping companies as to Government and to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. It is through their tireless exertions 
that India is yielding oll her produce, that merchants, railway 
and shipping companies are prospering and that Government is 
getting its revenue. There are six seasons in this country, during 
each of which the peasantry work day and night ceaselessly and 
tirelessly, and there is not a soul living, not even the most callous, 
that would not be moved by their sufferings to tears. And it is 
these poor people on whom a kindly glance is not cast by anybody 
—oh! the pity of it! True it is that Government has done us a 
lot of good, but much of it is threatened with extinction, and we 
can hardly believe that Government is not aware of the fact. The 
persecution the peasantry is subjected to is growing daily, and 
whatever happens we are always the worst sufferers. And so, 
frankly and honestly, all this talk about self-government and Home 
Rule makes us shiver and apprehensive of evils to come, and we 
beseech Englishmen and the sensible among our countrymen to 
save us from further oppression,” 


The reference to the Village Councils is very curious and in- 
structive, as these Village Councils used constantly to be 
applauded and encouraged by early Anglo-Indian reformers 
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as the birthplaces of Indian self-government. And does 
not the allusion to the “ Lord of Hades” recall, with bitter 
reflections, Tennyson’s words in “In Memoriam ” !— 
* Hold thou the good: define it well: 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell.” 


Political Philosophy is indeed in dire danger of pushing beyond 
her mark—with the probable result that Tennyson describes, 
We wish we could quote liberally from the letter by Mr. 
Daulat Ram Kalla, but we must content ourselves with a single 
short passage. “To tell the truth,” he says, “an average 
Indian does not understand Home Rule at all, except in 
those cases where he had been made to believe (by the efforts 
of political agitators) that it is a magic wand by whose touch 
he will have any amount of wealth, comfort, and even 
authority over his uneducated neighbours. . . . In one 
instance I was told that Home Rule means that every one will 
rule himself and there will be no police.” It used to be said 
that India was deeply divided by the chasm between Moslems 
and Hindus. People who saw in that division the whole 
Indian problem were fortunate, for that old simple division 
was as nothing compared with the present acuteness of the 
divisions between the various sorts of Hindus—between the 
Brahmins and the lower castes. 


Here is an extract from the address of the South India 
Islamia League to the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu in December, 
1917 :-— 

‘** Nothing should be done which will weaken British authority 

in any manner whatsoever, and hand over the destinies of the 
Moslem community to classes which have no regard for their 
interests and no respect for their sentiments. It is one thing to 
co-operate with other classes under the presiding care of the British 
Government with power to enforce its will, and quite another to 
be at the tender mercy of these classes with the British Government 
stripped of its: powers, standing by and looking on helpless and 
unable to act.” 
We wish we could do justice to the alarm of the Moslems 
who thoroughly disapprove of the action of the All-India 
Moslem League in adopting the political aims of the Indian 
National Congress, But we must pass on to our final quota- 
tion. It is taken from a Memorandum from the Indian 
Christians of certain districts of the United Provinces, drawn 
up in December, 1917 «— 

‘The Indian Army has responded nobly whenever called upon, 


‘but what would happen if the British Army were withdrawn ? 


It has protected us from disorders of the peace within, and from 
would-be invaders without. History records wave after wave of 
invasion, and the plains of Northern India have been drenched with 
blood. The British have put a stop to this since they assumed 
control. We fear that with the protection of the British Army 
withdrawn, India might any day be thrown into the unenviable 
position in which Russia is to-day—an enemy thundering at or near 
the gates of her capital, and occupying some of her richest territory, 
and a terrible civil war going on, while there is no cne powerful 
enough to put down the latter or drive out the former. We feel 
that there is no real unity amongst Indians, except such as may be 
contained in the phrase, ‘ opposition to the British.’ Not long 
since an ex-member of Congress said: ‘We were opposed to 
anything English, not on the grounds of its being right or wrong, 
but merely because it was sponsored by an Englishmen.’ Though 
it may be natural for them to assume such an attitude we respect- 
fully beg to point out that mere opposition or negation never set 
up @ responsible and progressive and respectable Government. 
There must be some underlying constructive principle before there 
can be progress and success. As in Russia, there are many diffi- 
culties underlying the immediate introduction of Home Rule in 
India. When, by the overthrow of the regular Government, the 
yet unprepared Russians assumed control, pandemonium broke 
loose, The fatal barriers in Russia were and are linguistic, racial 
and ignorance and illiteracy. The same barriers are present in 
India. But there is one respect in which India is in even greater 
danger than Russia was or is; for there the majority of the people 
are of one religion, but the same cannot be said of many-religioned 
India. These in a nutshell seem to us the real obstacles to unity. 
It is not necessary to enlarge on these, as all know them. We are 
convinced that the large majority of the people do not want Home 
Rule now.” 

We may well read these words of the brave Indian Christians 
with deep respect. They would have delighted that sweet- 
souled militant John Bunyan. How good is the clear recog- 
nition of the fact that in India Peace hath her battles as well as 
War. To undermine British control would be to turn the 
Pax Britannica into a continuous civil war. To sum up, 
India is being threatened with a new and worse way of life, in 
which the toleration that has been procured for the non- 
Brahmins, the Moslems of the old tradition, and all the in- 
articulate masses would be scattered to the winds. The liberty 
that is demanded would be used to destroy liberty. As Crom- 
well exclaimed: “ Every sect saith: Oh, give me liberty! 
But give him it, and, to his power, he will not yield it to any- 
body else. Liberty of conscience is a natural right ; and he that 
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would have it ought to give it.” India must never be granted 
Home Rule till we know that those who would be granted 
liberty would give it to others. There is the whole explana- 
tion and justification of our presence in India. We are in India 
because India cannot get on without us. If we were not indis- 
pensable to India, the miracle of our rule there would be ended 
in an hour. 








THE RECOVERY OF RUSSIA. 


HERE are welcome signs that the revolutionary fever in 
Russia is abating, and that the Russian people, having 
passed through the stage of delirium, are regaining their 
sanity. The collapse of the Bolshevik tyranny is becoming 
manifest, and the forces of order are definitely reasserting 
themselves in conjunction with the Czecho-Slovak troops 
throughout Siberia, and with Allied troops in North-Western 
Russia between the Arctic and the White Sea. We could have 
no better proof of the reality of this improvement than is 
afforded by the Germans, who are watching Russia with 
undisguised anxiety. The Imperial Chancellor said last week 
that while he was “ inclined to believe ” in the “ loyalty ” of 
the Bolshevik despots to Germany, he could not assume 
“ unconditionally ” that they had “ the power to carry through 
everywhere the loyal promises made” to their German 
masters. He would deal “loyally,” he said, with the Bol- 
sheviks because he was “ most anxious ” to avoid a fresh war 
with Russia, and he was careful to attribute the murder of the 
German Ambassador—quite falsely—to an Allied plot, so 
that he might not have to pick a quarrel at this moment with 
M. Lenin. The value of the Bolshevik alliance to Germany 
was frankly explained in a recent article by Herr Paul Rohr- 
bach, the most able of the German advocates of an Eastern 
policy at the expense of Russia, which is summarized in 
Wednesday’s Times. The Bolsheviks, he said, were rendering 
a priceless service to Germany :— 

* They are ruining Great Russia; they are destroying absolutely 

the very roots of any possible danger from Russia in the future. . . . 
The Bolsheviks themselves believe that they are the salvation, not 
only of Russia, but of the world. That is the very best creed that 
we can want—provided that it remaing co to Great Russia, 
Great Russia for the Bolsheviks, and the Bolsheviks for us! Let 
us preserve that situation, and we shall earn at the same time the 
gratitude of the Bolsheviks and the profits for Germany.’’ 
The Germans may well be alarmed now that the Bolshevik 
rule is rapidly disintegrating. We need not believe all the 
rumours from Russia, but it is apparent that M. Lenin’s 
— at Moscow is very insecure, that his highly paid “ Red 
tuards ” cannot or will not fight, that he has no real control 
over Great Russia, and that his decrees are disregarded beyond 
the Volga and in the North. Petrograd is admittedly a prey 
to famine and cholera, and, like Moscow, has been the scene 
of an insurrection of the Left Revolutionary Socialists, who 
were responsible, according to Dr. Harold Williams, for the 
murder of Count Mirbach. To the east of Moscow civil war is 
raging. The Bolshevik General Muravieff in this region, 
according to the Bolshevik account, turned against his em- 
ployers, but, failing to persuade his men to march on Moscow, 
committed suicide. Under such commanders the ill-disciplined 
Bolshevik troops are unable to arrest the progress of the 
Czecho-Slovak and Cossack forces in the valley of the Volga. 
Outside Great Russia the Bolsheviks have ceased to count. 
The Germans and Austrians have occupied the whole of the 
Ukraine, the Crimea, and the Lower Don Valley, the Turks are 
in the Western Caucasus, and Siberia has declared its inde- 
pendence. All the sources of Great Russia’s supply of food- 
stuffs and iron are thus cut off. When M. Lenin can no 
longer pay and feed his followers he will disappear. 


In this evolution towards a better state of things the 
Czecho-Slovak troops have played a great part. There has 
been no more romantic episode in the war. The Czecho- 
Slovaks, forced to fight for Austria against their Russian 
kinsmen, took every opportunity of surrendering or deserting 
in the early battles in Galicia. They were kindly treated by the 
Russians, and many thousands of them volunteered to serve 
under the Russian flag against their old oppressors. The 
Czecho-Slovak corps fought hard and well to the last. When 
the Bolsheviks betrayed their country and their Allies by 
concluding peace, the Czecho-Slovaks withdrew into the 
interior and awaited events. Last spring they decided that 
they could best help the cause of their nationalities in Austria 
by making their way across Siberia to America, and thence to 
the Western Front. The Bolsheviks, doubtless at German 
instigation, with arbitrary folly, tried to prevent the Czecho- 
Slovaks from leaving the country. It was said on behalf of 
the Bolsheviks that the Czecho-Slovaks would not surrender 
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their arms. They could scarcely be expected to do so when 
they had to travel over four thousand miles through a country 
swarming with armed brigands and German and Hungarian 
prisoners of war, who were their natural enemies. Some 
who did give up their arms were treacherously attacked by 
Bolshevik troops. The majority, who were more prudent, 
refused to disarm, and easily defeated the Bolshevik forces sent 
against them. They marched into Siberia, and, with the 
assistance of the respectable inhabitants who were weary of 
the reign of terror, they rapidly gained control of the Siberian 
Railway almost as far east as Irkutsk. An advance-guard 
contrived somehow to pass Irkutsk and last month reached 
Vladivostok. It had then become apparent to the Czecho- 
Slovak leaders that they could render most valuable service 
to the cause of Russia and the Allies by helping to restore 
order in Siberia. Such at least would seem to be the interpre- 
tation of the facts. For, while those Czecho-Slovaks who had 
reached the Pacific Coast have turned back westward to clear 
the Siberian Railway towards Irkutsk, the main body in 
Western Siberia has also moved westward to the Volga, where 
last week it captured the important city of Kazan, five hundred 
miles due east of Moscow. This disciplined force of liberty- 
loving Slavs has formed a nucleus round which the good 
elements of the Russian people are gathering fast. General 
Alexeieff himself and the Cossack leader General Dutoff have 
joined them. A Provisional Government for Siberia has been 
formed at Omsk. The Bolshevik remnant has been forced 
eastward out of Irkutsk, and will presumably be caught between 
the forces converging on it from west and east and from 
Russian Manchuria, where comparative order has been main- 
tained with the help of Chinese troops. There is at present a 
medley of conflicting Provisional Governments in Eastern and 
Western Siberia, but the point is that the Czecho-Slovak army 
controls the situation. No Bolshevik mob can stand against 
it. If it could be quickly reinforced and supplied with 
munitions, it might encourage the Great Russians, most of 
whom are not Bolsheviks, to rise in co-operation with their 
fellow-Slavs against the tyrants of Moscow. The success of 
the Czecho-Slovaks is so opportune and so unexpected that 
it should be developed to the utmost without the loss of a day. 
These gallant men who have fought for Russia, and whose 
enemies are Russia’s enemies, have a special right, which no 
true Russian would deny, to assist Russia to regain her liberty 
and independence. 

The news that the Allies have landed a force on the Murman 
coast at the express and urgent request of the Russian inhabi- 
tants is important both in itself and as a proof that President 
Wilson is in full accord with the British and French Govern- 
ments in regard to Russia. The Bolshevik reports say that 
British and American troops have occupied the Murman 
Railway from Kola on the Arctic to Kem on the White Sea, 
and are moving southwards to a point some three hundred 
miles from Petrograd. All that we know in this country is 
that Allied troops have landed and are being reinforced, and 
that they have been joined by Russian forces hostile to the 
Bolsheviks and to Germany. If we had remained inactive, 
as some professed friends of Russia urged us to do, the Finnish 
and German forces now moving northward through Lapland 
would have occupied the Murman coast and established a 
German submarine base in its ice-free harbour. This might 
have pleased M. Lenin and M. Trotsky and their German 
masters, but it would have riveted new G:rnan fetters on 
Russia, and would have interfered seriously wi‘ h our command 
of Northern waters. Yet, in spite of the glaring disadvantages 
of a policy of inaction in this region, it has beex vehemently 
advocated on the ground that President Wilson was opposed 
to any armed intervention in Russia, because it would put us 
on the same level as the Germans. We are in no way surprised 
to find that in this matter, as in other matters, President Wilson 
has been completely misrepresented by those British politicians 
who profess without warrant to read his inmost thoughts. 
President Wilson has very high ideals, but he is also—and 
this some of his self-appointed interpreters forget—a thoroughly 
practical statesman. He knows that the statesman’s business 
is to act, and not merely to talk. He knows that the statesman 
must take a large and humane view of any problem, and must 
not be troubled if it involves little discrepancies between 
precept and practice. In the tremendous crisis of this world- 
war the statesman must decide promptly, and must be strong 
enough to disregard the risk that his action may be misunder- 
stood. Statesmanship implies a power of choosing swiftly 
between alternative policies, to each of which the armchair 
critic may raise objections. For the Allies to remain passive 
watchers of the turmoil in Russia and the steady advance of 
the enemy across her territory would have been the negation 
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of statesmanship. It is now clear to every one that President 
Wilson has no more liking than we have for such a cowardly 
abdication of our responsibilities towards Russia. Our 
enemies may try to misrepresent our action, and to persuade 
the Russians and the small neutrals that the Allies are violating 
Russia’s neutrality. It does not matter what they say. Great 
Britain, France, and America need fear the enemy’s propa- 
ganda as little as the enemy’s armies. If a few more ignorant 
or prejudiced Russians are momentarily induced to regard the 
Allies and America as hostile to them, as the Bolsheviks have 
declared, the logic of events will soon show them that they 
are mistaken. The duty of the Allies is to act firmly and 
promptly in Russia so that the distracted peoples may regain 
confidence, re-establish order, and set up genuine democratic 
institutions. Russia cannot be free until she has expelled the 
Germans from her borders by force of arms, concentrating her 
energy against the foreign invader instead of dissipating it in 
civil wars. We must not expect too much, but we may point 
out that the half-million German and Austrian troops scattered 
through Western Russia from Finland to the Black Sea would 
be wholly incapable of dealing with anything like a concerted 
popular rising, backed by strong bodies of Sisciplined troops. 
Neither Germany nor Austria can afford to take away a single 
'attalion from the Western Front at the present time, and 
(he divisions now in Russia are probably of the poorest quality. 
The moment is opportune, then, for the vigorous action which 
the Allies in conjunction with America are taking in Russia, and 
nothing but good can come of it. 





THE LAND OF PUBLIC RIGHT. 


“They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night.” 





NVERYBODY is taiking, and quite rightly, of our duty 

4 to find land for any of our soldiers who wish to cultivate 
the soil when they come back from the war. Unfortunately, 
however, we most of us forget the very great, though we will 
not say insuperable, difficulty which attaches to the whole 
matter. There is very little land in England which is free 
and open for settlement. In other words, not only is almost 
every piece of land which is worth cultivating at this moment 
in somebody’s occupation and being cultivated, but there is 
also in most cases a queue of people, often with very good 
claims, wishing to occupy. To prove that we are not exagger- 
ating, let anybody think of a specific piece of land suitable 
for a smaill-holding. The requirements are that it has a 
house upon it; that there is not too much land but only 
four or five acres; that it is good land, in good condition, 
and-so will not break the man at the beginning by his having 
to get it into good heart; and that it shall be accessible. 
When such a parcel of ground is discovered, the searcher 
will find somebody clinging to it like a limpet. The present 
writer only the other day had experience of a false rumour 
of vacancy in regard to a single-acre plot. The said rumour 
brought applicants in a swarm, several of whom were possessed 
of the notion that they would be most unjustly treated if the 
handkerchief were not thrown to them. Obviously then, 
and however much we admit that the soldiers must be first 
served after the war is over, you cannot begin by making a 
desert and calling it a Peace settlement—i.e., arbitrarily 
evict the existing occupants in order to make way for the 
new settlers. For this reason the most tempting plan is to 
create new, and therefore unoccupied, land. But this in 
England could only be done by reclamation, and reclama- 
tion, except in very rare cases, is a snare and a delusion. In 
the first place, it is very expensive; in the next, it is very 
slow; and in the third, it is almost always economically 
unsound. As a nation we are not patient enough to act the 
part of the Dutch and conquer land from the sea. If we were 
to reclaim the Wash in order to put our soldiers there, who 
can doubt that it would be financially a horrid fiasco—a 
bottomless sink for public money which would probably be 
abandoned half-way ? The reclamation of heath-lands, down- 
lands, and mountain-lands is, we fear, equally unpromising. 
Speaking generally, though we can enormously improve the 
condition of our existing farm-lands, very little is to be done 
in the way of obtaining new ground. 

But though we must offer this rather depressing warning to 
those who are eager to give our soldiers their due reward, 
it does not follow that nothing can be done. There are means 
by which we can and ought to provide opportunities for 
land cultivation for our soldiers without injury to existing 





occupiers. What we suggest is that experiments in the way of 

settlements should in the first place be made, not by taking 

land out of private ownership by forced purchases, which are 
always apt to be either unjust or over-expensive, but by 
dealing with what we have called “land of public right ”’— 

t.e., the Ager Publicus, or, to put it in the tad pect of our 

forefathers, land held in mortmain rather than in the hand of a 

living owner. All land in mortmain is in fact, if not in theory, 

“land of public right,” and so land that the public can deal with 

without injuring the rights of private ownership and enjoyment 

which have proved so valuable in the development of 
the soil. There must of course be no confiscation, or altera- 
tion of the uses to which the rents and profits are put. All the 

State will require in regard to land in mortmain will be ia 

change of investment. There is still a great deal to be said 

against mortmain and in favour of what we may call the 
instinct of the race—i.e., that the enjoyment of land should be 
confined to individual owners, and that the soil should not 
be petrified by the chill that comes from the “ dead hand.” 

The horse is said only to get into good condition under the 

master’s eye (see the very knowing remarks of Socrates in 

this connexion in Xenophon’s Economics), and, take it alto- 
gether, the land also grows fatter under the eye of a living, 
breathing owner than under the dull, cold eye of Com- 

missioners, lay or ecclesiastic, of a Municipality, or a 

“ Corporation Sole.” 

To be specific, we would give whatever body is to be 
entrusted with the task of finding soil for the Soldiers’ Land 
Settlement Scheme the right to requisition and appropriate 
(of course at a just price) any land which is beld in mortmain, 
or which comes within a statutory definition of public land. 
We would, that is, make everybody holding land in mortmain, 
whenever any farm became vacant and was to be re-let, at 
once inform the Department dealing with Land Settlement. 
The said Department could then, if the land were suitable, 
acquire it without any injustice by the simple process of 
handing to the Corporation or other body concerned such an 
amount of Consols as: would produce an annual sum equal to 
the sum at which the land was valued in the Rate-Book. In 
cases, however, where it was apparent that this would be 
inequitable owing to the possibilities of use of the land for 
building purposes or of commercial development, or for any 
other reason, the owners in mortmain should have a right to 
demand a valuation. 

We may as well note here the chief categories of the land 
which is “ of public right ’’—i.e., either held by a true corporate 
body or a “ Corporation Sole,” like the Crown, or a Bishop :— 
(1) All Crown lands in agricultural occupation—i.e., those belong- 

ing to— 

(a) Woods and Forests. 

(6) Duchy of Lancaster. 

(c) Duchy of Cornwall. 

(2) All Church lands—i.e., all agricultural lands held by— 

(a) The Ecclesiastical Commissioners—land which amounts 
to something like a million acres. 

(6) Dean and Chapters—land which in the early days of 
the Commission was, we believe, given back to one 
or two Chapters. 

(c) Farms and other lands forming part of the endowments 
of livings. 

(d) Glebe lands, except of course those adjoining a rectory 
or vicarage and forming part of its grounds. 

(3) Land belonging to Universities, Public Schools, Hospitals, 
Municipal Corporations, and other public bodies, whether 
subject or not to the Charity Commission. 

(4) Lands of City Companies, or other land in mortmain, such, for 
example, as the estates belonging to Greenwich Hospital. 

As a first step towards making “ the land of public right ” 
available, we suggest that some Member of Parliament should 
ask the Government to have a Return made of the Ager Publicus 
showing the amount of land available and where situated. 
All the recorded facts for making a Return of this kind are in 
existence, and could very soon be put together in quite suffi- 
cient detail to enable the Departments concerned with the 
Soldiers’ Settlement to see the amount of land which would 
be available. 

We are not so innocent as to suppose that a proposal of the 
kind we have made is likely to be accepted by the bodies 
affected with alacrity, or even with ‘sombre acquiescence.” 
Land even in mortmain is too vital a thing for that. We must 
expect to see a good deal of opposition on the part not only 
of the Corporations but of their officials, who, by the way, 
must be properly compensated in cases where the whole of a 
large estate is taken over. But quite apart from this, we will 
not say selfish, but personal opposition, opposition will come 
from sentiment and a just and proper desire to protect public 
or charitable interests of a special character. Burke once 
complained that if you tried to make an economy in the 
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matter of Royal estates, “‘ up jumps Saucy Jack of Lancaster” 
and forbids the reform. But if our soldiers are to be our 
first thought, as they ought to be, we must not attach too much 
weight to the protests of our various “Saucy Jacks,” whether 
lay or ecclesiastical. After all, there is a great deal to be said 
on economic as well as moral grounds for Corporations owning 
only stocks and shares which do not require special expert 
management, and on which the interest is paid quarterly 
into the bank without any trouble. We feel sure that a 
good many Oxford and Cambridge ~~ to take a specific 
example, would be much better off if their revenues 
consisted of the income from a large block of Consols instead 
of being drawn from a smiling and picturesque estate whose 
tenants were always clamouring for repairs and alterations 
in rent which in effect were reductions. Again, there are 
plenty of livings where the clergyman would be greatly bene- 
fited by having a farm or large parcel of glebe converted into 
a block of stock which would yield an income without any risks 
or reductions, or what are often unanswerable in the case of a 
clergyman—appeals ad misericordiam. The public would be 
surprised if they were to learn at first hand how often clergy- 
men are in effect defrauded of their just rights by such appeals. 
A clergyman is really at the mercy of a tenant, who knows 
that the vicar could not cause a scandal by insisting upon 
“a poor but cunning” member of his flock paying his just 
debts. Speaking generally, it is no doubt very picturesque 
and pleasant for a great Corporation to have great estates, 
and for a Bursar or Committee of Management to play the 
Lord Bountiful to prosperous and rosy-cheeked farmers. 
But speaking from a business point of view, and from the 
point of view of the essential interests of the Corporation, 
Church, or other public body, land, and especially agricul- 
tural land, is an investment of very doubtful value—one which 
under the new régime of strict economy and development, 
and the getting of the last halfpenny of value out of every 
foot of soil, is not good business. The young Don who hardly 
knows a hoe from a hand-saw, and who has not even read the 
Economics, is much more likely to help his College with a 
banker’s pass-book than with an estate terrier. If some old 
Fellow coli mutters : Sic transit gloria Collegiae, he must, if he 
is a patriot, which he almost certainly will be, add his benedic- 
tion on the men at arms who will spring up where once the 
Bursar and the College tenants sat supreme, and sometimes, 
we fear, also supine. 








ASIAGO AND ITS FORERUNNERS. 
ELCOME in every respect as was the news of the 
splendid achievement of our Italian Allies in defeating 
the great Austrian attack last month, from the British point 
of view it is specially gratifying that the British contingent 
under Lord Cavan should have played an important part in the 
battle, and should have had the opportunity of lending active and 
effective aid to our Allies. But the news of our share in this struggle 
is a remarkable reminder of the completeness with which all the 
precedents in the history of the Army have been reversed or swept 
away. It is not merely that we have surpassed all our previous 
campaigns in scale and in intensity, and that British troops have 
been fighting in countries to which the British flag has never 
before penetrated ; even where we are fighting on familiar ground 
we are facing in an unfamiliar way. 

If Sergeant John Millner, of the Eighteenth Royal Irish, whose 
Compendious Journal is one of the main sources for the story of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, and Corporal Deane, of the Coldstream 
Guards, whose diary gives such a vivid picture of the campaign 
of Oudenarde, could come to life again and join their famous regi- 
ments on the Western Front, they might well be puzzled by the 
sights they would see. But it would not be the machine-gun and 
the monster howitzer, the ‘303 magazine rifle and the Tanks, which 
would bewilder those old warriors most. It would be the unfamiliar 
aspects of the familiar things which would keep them wondering. 
They would be quicker to get used to the aeroplane and the motor- 
ear than to the direction in which they would find themselves 
facing and the part they would find themselves playing. Not 
even the recrudescence of their old friend the hand-grenade and of 
the steel head-piece would easily reconcile them to defending Béthune 
and Ypres and Arras and Amiens against attacks from the east, and 


toighting side by side with the French against our old allies and } 


paid auxiliaries. Had Millner marched with his old regiment to 
Mons in 1914, he would have come on the town from the south 
where before he had come from the north, and, when forced back 
by the overwhelming odds which the “B.E.F.” met there, he 
would have taken up a rearguard position almost on the very 
ground where the old Eighteenth overthrew the Royal Irish in 








the French service in a famous encounter in the battle of 
Malplaquct. 

All the way round everything is reversed. British troops haye 
trained in back areas round Crec¢y and Agincourt to defend France 
against the German. British cavalry moving from the Aisng 
to Flanders in 1914 retraced in the opposite direction the routes 
followed by Edward II1.’s men-at-arms and archers; more than 
once our regiments have actually billeted in the same villages in 
which they had been quartered when moving on Paris in 1815, 
Our trusted Allies to-day are our gallant focs of a hundred and 
two hundred years ago. The enemies we are fighting were wont 
to march in our ranks and draw our pay. We have got accus. 
tomed to fighting the Germans by now, though it was something 
of a shock when at Le Cateau British battalions who bear 
** Gibraltar”? on their colours first encountercd Hanoverian units 
with the same distinction, won by their ancestors when hired 
by George III. in his capacity as King of England from himself ag 
Elector of Hanover to help in Eliott’s famous defence of the Rock. 
It needs almost more of an effort now to realize that there was a 
time when we fought side by side with the Hanoverian and the 
Hessian and waited for the lingering Prussian to come to our help, 
But though we have been at war with Austria for nearly four full 
years, it was not till British divisions were sent to Italy last autumn 
that there was any encounter of any importance between British 
and Austrian troops, and to those who know the annals of our 
Army there is something strange about reading of a British victory 
over Austrians. As Allies we have known them long. They fought 
stoutly enough in Eugéne’s day alongside Marlborough’s men, if they 
did fail Cumberland’s splendid infantry at Fontenoy, left us in the 
lurch at Lauffeldt, and cut a poor figure in the Netherlands in 1794, 
But as enemies they are unfamiliar; indeed it is not casy to name 
an action in which British had ever encountered Austrians before 
the battle on the Asiago Plateau. 

The first thought that flies to the mind is the Seven Years’ War. 
Surely we must have crossed swords with Austrians then? Did 
not the British contingent in that army under Ferdinand of 
Brunswick with which Chatham conquered America in Germany— 
whether the phrase be apocryphal or authentic matters not: there 
is no question about the facts—play a most effective part in thwart- 
ing Maria Theresa’s deep-laid schemes for revenge on the man who 
had robbed her of Silesia? There is no question that but for 
British help Frederick II. could never have survived the odds against 
him, but there is no evidence that the Marquess of Granby and his 
men fought Austrians at Warburg or Wilhelmsthal, and though 
there were Germans against us in those campaigns they were foreign 
regiments in the French service, like the Royal Deux Ponts from 
Zweibriicken. Indeed no declaration of war cver passed between 
England and the Court of Vienna. In the famous Troaty of 
Versailles of May, 1756, Maria Theresa succeeded in keeping out 
of the Anglo-French conflict, and Louis XV. bound himself to respect 
the neutrality of the Austrian Netherlands when attacking England 
in Hanover. They did things curiously in the eighteenth century. 
We were at war with Austria’s ally, France; we were the allies of 
Austria’s enemy, Prussia; but England and Austria were not thereby 
involved in war against each other. But we had done an oven 
stranger thing in the Austrian Succezsion War, for we beat tho 
French at Dettingen several months before war was declared betweon 
England and France. At Dettingen British troops fought not as 
principals but as auxiliaries of Maria Theresa; the French wore 
there not on their own account but as a contingent assisting the 
** Bold Bavarian"? Charles Albert. 


We must go further afield to find an action in which British and 
Austrians have met before tho day of Asiego. The truth is that tho 
British Army's experience of European warfare nearly all falls 
within the period in which tho ambitions of Louis XIV. and Napoleon 
and the clash of interests in India and the Colonies brought Great 
Britain into conflict with France. Of all the honours on our 
regiments’ colours won within the confines of Europe, only four do 
not commemorate battles against the French or their allies. The 
period of Anglo-French co-operation against the Hapsburgs belongs 
to an earlier day when the British Army as yet was not, though 
two of its most famous regiments were in being, as Austria had 
good reason to know. If there were Royal Scots or Buffs among 
Lord Cavan’s men, there would havo been nothing unfamiliar to 
them in seding the Hapsburgs’ men recoil before them. Are not the 
Royal Scots the direct representatives of that famous Scots Brigade 
in the Swedish sorvice who were with Gustavus when he routed 
Tilly at Breitenfold and on the Lech, and did they not, after they 
had changed the Swedish for the French service, fight and dofeat 
Austrians all over Flanders and Western Germany ? And if it was 
the Spaniard who was the great enomy from whom the ancestors 
of the Buffs helped to deliver the Dutch, there were Austrians 
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in the Spanish ranks in moro than one of the many battles in which 
the Buffs had made their name long before Charles IL. recalled 
them to England. 

Yet in the earliest days of the British Army there was a period 
when we fought for the I’rench, and under one of the greatest Generals 
of all time helped them to beat Austrians. It was against the 
“ Tmperialists,” as Millner and Deane would have ealled them, 
that Marlborough himself served his apprenticeship in European 
warfare and from Turenne that he learnt the art of war. 
When in 1674 Charles II. was forced to withdraw from that alliance 
against Holland into which he had entered with Louis XIV. at the 
famous Treaty of Dover, he left serving with the French the contin- 
gent, partly Scots, partly Englishmen, whom Monmouth head led 
to France in the previous year. With that contingent, a regiment 
of horse and six battalions of foot, was Colonel John Churchill, 
and in Turenne’s brilliant little victory over the Imperialist Caprera 
at Sintzheim, not far from Heidelberg, Churchill and the British 
played a most creditable part. The really interesting thing about 
the Sintzheim fight is the extraordinary resemblance between 
Turenne’s tactics there and the methods Marlborough employed 
thirty yearslater at Blenheim. There is the same problemof how to 
attack a strongly posted enemy on the far side of a formidable 
obstacle, the same readiness to depart from the received methods of 
arraying an army in order to make better use of the different 
arms, the same skilful use of guns and infantry to assist cavalry 
and of cavalry to profit by the work of the infantry. Ifthe French 
were beaten at Blenheim, it was from a great Frenchmen that 
Marlborough had learnt his art. 

Later in the same year Turenne, though inferior in numbers, 
boldly attacked the Imperialists at Entzheim in Alsace and inflicted 
on them a severe defeat. Hore again the British contingent were 
to the fore and lost heavily. Churchill himself wrote to tell 
Monmouth how the British regiments had beaten the enemy from 
a wood which covered one of their flanks and was of vital tactical 
importance, how at a heavy cost they had maintained their ground 
and held the Imperialist right at bay while Turenne developed 
the main blow on the other wing. His own regiment, he wrote, 
had lost half its officers, and Monmouth’s regiment of horse was 
** used much worse than we,” while the other regiments, Hamilton’s, 
Douglas’s, and Monmouth’s Foot, had been hard hit too; ‘ but,” he 
added with legitimate pride, “‘ we have threo of their cannon and 
soveral of their colours and somo prisoners.”” Monmouth’s Horse were 
disbanded long ago; Hamilton's, Churchill’s own regiment, and the 
Royal English, as Monmouth’s Foot wero also called, are no longer 
with us; but happily Douglas's still cre, as the senior regiment 
of the Line, The Royal Scots have perhaps the most romarkable 
history of any regiment in any army, and in this war thoy have 
added many distinctions to their long list, but they have been 
robbed of one. Since Lord Cavan’s success of June 15th they 
can no longer claim to be the only British regiment who have shared 
in a battle against Austrians when part of the British Army. 








PRAETERIT AETAS. 

HAVE just received a letter from a fricnd whom I knew 

well in the days when the world was young for us both, 
which shows alarming signs that she is growing old. Her husband 
is in the Navy; she had let her house in breezy Hampshire, and 
gone to a certain hilly country to be temporarily nearer to him. 
There she was ill; and she writes lengthily of the delight of at 
last getting away from those “ depressing ’’ hills back to her own 
Hampshire, ‘“‘ where one sees a full expanse of sky.” It had been a 
*‘mournful spot,” and had a most “ blighting effect” on her ; 
she “ had no idea hills could be so depressing.” 

Was there not (I write on very active service, and cannot verify 
quotations) a man who said: ‘“‘ There are seven kinds of gout, 
and I have them all” ? There are at least three kinds of getting 
old, against which must be set vigilant watch by those determined 
to avoid the chill, if not the years, of old age; and I fear that my 
friend needs to be cured of all three. 

There is first the tendency to narrow the number of our zestful 
tastes. In the skipping time of youth and vital vigour, it is a 
poor nature that cannot turn full-face to an almost unlimited 
number of “ good joys.” We respond with quick sympathy to 
every interpreter of a new richness open to us; art and sport, 
travel and home ramble, Keats and Dickens, the minuet and the 
Eucharist. How naturally we pass from a gallop in God's glorious 
oxygen to an afternoon-tea discussion of Gibbon or Robbery under 
Arms. With what immediate and equal hero-worship did we tell 
the deeds of General Gordon and W. G. Grace. How gloriously 
full the world is in our manhood’s prime vigour, when no spirit 
feels waste. There is hardly a preference between joys, hardly a 
sense of comparison marking off the best from the very good ; 





certainly no such absorption in one as to lead to depreciation of 
or coldness to another; least of all a blighting sense of incon- 
sistency, as if to get the fullest joy, for example, from God’s opea 
air demanded a less grateful sigh of satisfaction as we sank inte 
an armchair by the library fire. They were all beautiful nymphs, 
those joys of life, and without a jealous pout among them; and 
we have ardour enough for all. Sad is the time when we beg'n te 
select ; to be not at home to this or that one of the inviting com- 
pany; to realize that some at least grow wrinkled and a trifle 
stale, even though others grow but dearer and more intimate. 
Happy is he who, like David in Browning’s Saul, can still sing se 
rapturously of the joy of mere living, how fit to employ all the 
heart and the soul and the senses for ever in joy, while he has 
already mounted to the thrill of knowing the joys of the soul, and 
the rap‘ure of the revelation of the Infinite and Eternal. Alas! evea 
David grew old. - 

The second tendency, more easily curable, is to associate sur- 
roundings with times of gloom and sickness. As we travel forward 
in life, times of bodily sickness, and of mind- and soul-sickness alse, 
must inevitably be our lot. So it was (I know her well, and those 
first symptoms of ageing have emphatically not come to her joyful, 
healthy nature) with my friend among the hills. And her letter 
happened to come when I too had passed through a precisely similar 
experience. I love the cities of the East; and few are richer in 
multi-coloured invitation to interest than Cairo. To stand on a 
hill overlooking the city of Saladin, with the Citadel, the Pyramids, 
and the Nile full in view ; especially when, as to-day, over Heliopolis, 
there is the latest of world-wonders to contrast with its earlies%, 
the supreme feats of airmanship close to the anchored, immovable 
Pyramids; is surely one of the closest-packed times of interest 
possible to a seeing, thinking man. But I was ill and depressed; 
two years from home—and when will this ghastly war end? And 
I conceived such a distaste for Cairo and all its works that I was 
fain to say: “ May I never see you again!” ‘ 

Both my friend and I need the warning. This is nothing clso 
but sorrow of heart. I had not aforetime been sad in its presence, 
nor she in the face of encircling hills. It is not Cairo or the hills 
that are in fault ; it is our temporarily sick selves. Is she to forfeit 
all the pleasure she might get out of hills in the future, by con- 
ceiving an idea that she does not like hills ? by having come te 
them blighted, and imagining that it is they which have the blighting 
effect ? That is to be impoverished indeed. But to grow old, as 
Ben Ezra knew, can be enrichment, no‘ impoverishment. A 
healthy “ young” person, of whatever tally of years, would not 
willingly live far from hills. Nothing is so gloriously varied,. with 
every hour of the day and every phase of the weather. I supposs 
it was old-fashioned advice, but I gave it—take a course of Turner's 
water-colours, and Ruskin’s passionate advocacy of the wonder 
of the everlasting hills. We must not, at our peril, associate our 
surroundings permanently with our grumpiness that we suffered 
amidst them once upon a time. All they did was to fail to delight 
us when we refused to meet them half-way. For myself, I certainly 
do not mean to be robbed for life of enjoying Cairo. I will not 
be cheated before my time, nor confine myself to chimney-corner 
travels while still the steamboat company advertisements can allure 
me with passages to Wonderland. 

There is finally the danger that, with the insensible decrease of 
that lithe, strenuous, plenty-to-spare vitality which marks healthy 
youth, we come to prefer books to open air, quiet gardens to hillsides, 
memories and well-tried pleasures to the zest for new experiencea, 
and, in sum, placid enjoyments to thrills, ecstasies, raptures. Far 
too early in his life Wordsworth, after a superb tribute to the times 
of youth and all-aliveness, wrote that that time was past, and all 
its aching joys are now no more, and all its dizzy raptures. Hoe 
says he did not mourn for it; but after all, Wordsworth becamo 
a very aged man. Surely he ought to have mourned for it, and 
clamoured to Hebe that it should be more than a rapturous memory 
a present possession, not merely a past step to deeper pleasures. 
Rabbi Ben Ezra was a doughtier liver than the seer of Tintern 
Abbey; and best of all was old Walt Whitman, with his brave 
delight in the tumble and turmoil of big causes and glad comrade- 
ships, a true ever-young life-athlete. His banner for us! We 
will grow deeper without growing less young. It can be done; 
it shall be. Bestir, and fight for youthfulness. Let Nature be still 
an appetite, a feeling and a love that hath no need of a remoter 
charm by thought supplied nor any interest unborrowed from the 
eye. We will not live on the interest of our hoard ; we will still get 
and spend. 

There is one sure safeguard. Beget children—and take care ta 
be fit to be their comrade through their growing years. In how 
short a time from their puling babyhood will they be growing up, 
and looking out on the good rich world—be in the stage you were, 
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a parent, in the days when the world was young. nd a fine time 
will you have if you are not still looking out on that world with 
fifteen-year-old eyes when he is, that boy of yours; if you are 
hopelessly outmatched by him in nimble-footed readiness for adven- 
ture in delight ; if you begin telling him to go, not come, for a 
walk; and airing sage saws that hills are depressing, and such-like 
discoveries of the tiring years. The truest ambition of a parent is 
to be ever at the same stage as every one of his children, chosen 
playmate and comrade, honoured with the encomium that “ father 
knows.” Forfeit it at your peril. The penalty is, to be aged, 
and to miss the most golden joys life has to give. Hills depressing ! 
—they are nothing of the kind It is just that you happened once 
to be sick, and hills happened to be round you at the time; and in 
fine, if you do not take care, you will be growing old. But your 
boy is tingling with youth and jumpiness. What are you going 
to do about it? Part soul-company with him ? or expect him to 
subside ? or take thought for the morrow that you shall jump too ? 
Ss. W. 








r ryvy. r 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—_——. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE MONTAGU REPORT. 

{To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The following statement appears in your article on the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report: ‘‘ Now the gossips tell us that the 
Indian Report was thought and written by Curtis, camouflaged by 
Montagu, and signed by Chelmsford.” When gossip is idle it ought 
to be stopped, and 1 must therefore say that I left India in 
February, before the Report was written. I had said everything 
I had to say in Letters to the People of India on Responsible 
Government, published in the previous December. This, like many 
other papers printed at the time, was before the Viceroy and 
Secretary of State. Both documents are in front of you, and you 
can judge for yourself how much or how little my arguments 
influenced their recommendations. But really the point is not 
worth the while either of yourself or your readers at a time like 
this. What matters is simply how far those recommendations 
are sound or otherwise. 

As, however, I am forced to take up my pen to contradict the 
gossips, I cannot lay it down without recording my protest 
against certain references in this article to “ the political section 
of the Brahminical caste in India.” I submit to your better 
judgment, Sir, that “grave, demure, insidious, spring-nailed, 
velvet-pawed, green-eyed philosophers of Hindostan” is a string 
of abuse not to be excused by the fact that it is given as a quota- 
tion from Burke. You cannot have realized the insults you are 
inflicting, nor yet the feelings to which they will give rise, when 
in the same paragraph you compare Brahmins to jackals, and the 
whole people of India to “a pack of animals outside in the dark 
waiting to be fed.” We have enemies who are labouring con- 
stantly to sow hatred between Indians and ourselves. The writer 
of this article can know but little of modern India, or in using 
such language he would have hesitated to place a weapon so dan- 
gerous in their hands. A few days after the outgoing mails reach 
Bombay these words will be spreading broadcast throughout the 
vernacular Press, producing a flame of resentment in the minds of 
a deeply sensitive people. They will be printed and reprinted 
months hence, as coming from a paper hitherto recognized as the 
soberest organ of English opinion, and will cause the gravest 
embarrassment to those who represent us in India. 

The class you are attacking has included men like the late Mr. 
Gokhale, Sir Sunder Lal, and hosts of others whom Englishmen 
have valued not only as friends, but as loyal and enlightened 
supporters of the British rule. What excuse can be made for 
denouncing the whole class te which such men belong without 
exception or qualification? Your article will do definite mischief, 
not merely to your own cause, but to the whole position of Eng- 
land in India. I have never yet seen a situation which was helped 
by wounding people’s feelings, still less those of a whole class 
and a whole people. As Lord Morley once said, “India is a 
country where bad manners are a crime,” and, in handling this 
grave crisis in Indian affairs, writers will do well to realize that 
all classes there are entitled to the same courtesy as those at home. 
I cannot picture you applying the language you have used of the 
Political Brahmins and the people of India to the Irish Bishops 
or the people of Ireland. What public end do you think is served 
hy such words? 

! hold no brief for the Brahmin caste. But every thinking 
man who knows India and the Indian Press must hold a brief 
for the cause of temperance in public discussion. Our first duty 
in helping India towards responsible government is to teach that 
habit. Precept is useless. Our only means are forbearance and 
example, and for the Spectator, of all papers, to open this discus- 
sion in a vein like this is nothing short of a public calamity. 
Every Englishman who has Indian friends will read your article 
with a feeling of shame. The best we can do now is to mark 








public discourtesy with the vigorous rebuke it deserves, and as 
my name is brought into the article, I must register my protest 
forthwith. But nothing can now mend the mischief it: will do.— 
I am, Sir, &c., L. Curtis. 

23 Cambridge Square, W. 2. 

[The responsibility for the troubles and dangers in India which 
Mr. Curtis holds over our heads its emphatically not ours. It rests 
on those who would give to political sects in India the power to 
abuse power. We will not argue the point here, but will ask our 
readers to look for our answer in our leading articles.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your vehement denunciation of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
proposals for Indian reform impels me to ask space for some reply. 

Clearly your attack is levelled not merely against these pro- 
posals, but also against the Cabinet’s declaration of August last. 
That declaration, anyhow, was not in favour “of two generations 
at the very least ” of the principles of Wellesley and Cornwallis. 
It did not merely contemplate self-governing institutions “a very 
long way off.” The goal of Indian policy was stated to be “the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to 
the progressive realization of responsible government.” Doubtless 
progress was to be by stages, but “the Cabinet had decided that 
substantial steps were to be taken in this direction as soon as 
possible.”” That utterance has been quoted and requoted all over 
India. It came from a Coalition Government representing all 
parties, and not a ripple of dissent from it has been seen in Parlia- 
ment «during the last eleven months. It is not only a question of 
the personal recommendation of Mr. Montagu, though no Secretary 
of State has ever before had such opportunities of forming a 
judgment. The policy has been countersigned by the Viceroy, 
supported whole-heartedly by the colleagues who accompanied Mr. 
Montagu to India, and accepted by the Viceroy’s Council and by 
the Council of India. I do not argue that you are personally bound 
in any way by the Cabinet’s declaration, but it has profoundly 
affected the situation. The doctrine of paternal Government by the 
Trustee is definitely abandoned. ‘The time has come to take the 
quondam minor into partnership within a sphere limited at first 
but admitting of expansion. I would submit that the first step in 
your alternative policy for India can only be the dismissal from 
office of the Cabinet as a whole. 

You think that the offer of self-government to India is prompted 
by “timidity ” and a “ mixed condition of pity and terror.” I am 
surprised at the impression which the Report seems to have made 
on you in this respect. I can but honestly state the effect on my 
own mind of visits to Delhi and Lucknow. They left me with a 
vivid impression of the immensely increased strength of modern 
Governments for the maintenance of law and order and for the 
control of vast tracts of territory. Starting from that conscious- 
ness of increased strength, we can, in my view, with far less risk 
than there might have been in the past, proceed to a devolution 
of self-governing powers in the value of which we honestly believe. 
You warn us against the chance of a swift descent into anarchy. 
That may happen if a Government is as criminally weak as that 
of the Tsar. But where does the Montagu Report fail to provide 
for the due discharge of Imperial responsibilities or for the main- 
tenance of Jaw and order ? 

On one page you suggest that the Report proposes to 
the dumb millions of India to a single caste, literally to a minority 
of a tiny minority.” On the next page, in sketching the Constitu- 
tion of your experimental Indian Republic, you feel that ‘‘ as wide 
a suffrage as possible” might prove a safeguard against “ the 
dominance of a single caste or clique.’ The provincial Legislative 
Councils under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme are to be based 
on as wide and direct a franchise as possible. They have the safe- 
guards of “ reserved ” services and the Governor’s vetd. Why is 
it certain that they must sacrifice the dumb, but at least partially 
enfranchised, millions to a tiny fractional minority ? 

Your alternative experimental Indian Repwhlic (‘‘ subject to the 
guidance of a political officer” as in a Native State) would, I think, 
prove either a sham or a probable failure. The Republic under 
a new Lord Cromer would probably have very little of the genuine 
Republic about it. If the political officer was indeed nothing but 
a friendly onlooker, then I would submit that the breakdowns in 
self-governing institutions, whether in old Revolutionary France or 
in Bolshevik Russia, come from plunging untrained into self- 
government without providing time for the gradual growth of 
the unwritten customs, conventions, and understandings on which 
successful] free institutions rest. That is the justification for the 
policy of progressive stages on which the Cabinet’s declaration 
and the Report are based. If unexpectedly the Republic, in spite 
of an abrupt start without preliminary training, succeeded, how 
on your principles could you refuse all India the chance of setting 
up similar institutions without first learning the practical business 
of self-government ? As far as foresight can go, that would indeed 
involve a deliberate plunge into Bolshevism. 

I cannot refrain from a final appeal. Scathing invective and 
contemptuous denunciation break no bones in England, though it 
seems hardly the best atmosphere in which a great problem should 
be discussed. But your words will be read in India. You are 
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expecting Indians to accept a doctrine hard enough for them. 
India can produce apparently men like, let us, say, the late Mr. 
Gokhale, who, as far as one could judge, was as well fitted to work 
free institutions as the average Cabinet Minister. Indians have 
the success of Japan before their eyes. But after the Cabinet’s 
declaration you expect them to write themselves down as fit only 
for another fifty years of the principles of Cornwallis and ,Vel- 
lesley, and as unable to obtain “ for at the very least two genera- 
tions’? even some approach to the institutions which exist 
everywhere through Europe and the Americas, and which all 
Eastern countries are now trying to obtain. And passion in dis- 
cussion breeds passion in return. Is it in the interests of the 
Empire to provoke an answering storm of vehement repudiation 
of a position which educated Indians cannot but regard as insult- 
ing to themselves ? Forgive me for saying that those who have 
admired the Spectator’s gravity and calm in the past are puzzled 
to account for a strange lapse from your true and dispassionate 
self.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuaries Roserts. 

House of Commons. 

[We did not of course suggest an experiment in Home Rule on 
a small scale as a good in itself. If a chemical compound is to be 
made which is said to be an elixir of life, but which may as a 
matter of fact blow up the whole laboratory, let us try it first in 
an outhouse.—Eb. Spectator.) 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In 1909 Lord Morley, historian, Constitutional writer, Parlia- 
mentarian, administrator of Lreland during a period of trouble, 
undertook as Secretary of State for India the revision of the 
system of Indian Government, and succeeded in passing great 
measures, much discussed, which have become the law of the land. 
In 1917-18, after only eight years but in the middle of the Great 
War, Mr. Montagu visits India, and as the result of his confer- 
ences, largely with the Indian leaders of public opinion, issues a 
Report to H.M. Government embodying the Constitutional changes 
which he thinks desirable. These two Secretaries of State 
admittedly are the protagenists in the great reforms advocated by 
them. May I be allowed to compare their views ? 

Lord Morley insisted on the sovereignty of the British Parlia- 
ment, and disclaimed any intention to establish a Parliamentary 
system in India. He took the advice of Lord Minto’s Government, 
backed by the experience of every administrator of eminence, that 
anything beyond very limited constituencies and indirect fran- 
unthinkable in India. The Montagu Report gives a 
valuable and true summary of the results of the Morley-Minto 
Councils. This statement is well worth attention. The Executive 
have responded markedly to the ideas of the partly elected Council 
of India. The proceedings of this Council from 1910 to 1917 are 
carefully analysed. To avoid opposition every effort is made before 
a Bill is introduced to ascertain as far as possible non-official 
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opinion. Members interested in Bills arrange to discuss them 
with the official member in charge in private. Nine Bills are 
instanced as having been generally improved at the instance of 
non-official members. Twice as many questions were asked in 
1917 as in 1911. The right to move Resolutions on matters of 
general importance and in the financial statement, conceded in 
1909, has been justified by experience. <A rough classification of 
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the Resolutions shows that some seventy-three can be described a 
fructuous. The non-official members have shown a sense of respon- 
sibility indealing with Government legislation. For the provincial 
Legislative Councils no similar analysis could be made, but on 
the whole they have been characterized by the same tendencies 
as have distinguished the Council of India. 

Such are the results of eight years’ work under the Morley 
scheme. ‘To me they seem to be extraordinarily successful, and to 
justify the most sanguine expectations of their framers. Why 
should this system be interrupted ? What more can be required 
by a liberal-minded and experienced critic of India’s history and 
British rule? What need is there now to make a change ? The 
answer is that it is necessary to take steps in order to redeem the 
promise of August 20th, 1917, given in the House of Commons by 
the Secretary of State for India, the promise of taking Indians 
into the Administration and gradually developing self-governing 
institutions. Now the Royal Commission of 1912 have dealt with 
the first point, and it only remains to give effect to their recom- 
mendations. And for the self-governing institutions, it seems 
right to leave well alone. In this Mr. Montagu does not agree. 
He thinks it necessary to introduce a new scheme of his own and 
enters on the perilous task of constitution-mongering @ la Sieyes. 
His plan is by no means original. It is simply to transplant to 
India the constitution of a modern British Parliament, the result 
of a thousand of struggle, of wisdom, and patriotism. 
No blame attaches to Indian politicians for framing their ideals 
according to our example. But that a British Secretary of State 
should assent to any such scheme, leaving out of account all that 
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makes India different from Great Britain, simply takes one’s 
breath away. 
In the provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 


Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, 
Assam, enlarged Legislative Councils are to be established 
with the bulk of the members elected on a broad franchise. Who 
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are to be the electors ? What are the areas for which elections 
are to be held ? What is to be the franchise ? How many are to ba 
elected ? These all-important points are not answered, but are to 
be referred to a special Committee with an unfortunate Chairman 
to be sent out from England. “All this electoral architecture 
must inevitably be experimental, and will need modification and 
development from time to time,” says Mr. Montagu. Any one 
who knows anything of the country knows that it is impos- 
sible to work out a bond-fide scheme on these lines. Bengal and 
the United Provinces have each as many people as the United 
Kingdom, Bombay as Austria, the Punjab as Spain and Portugal 
combined. Merely to state these facts is enough to show the total 
impracticability of Mr. Montagu’s proposals. 

When he comes to deal with the Government of India Council, 
Mr. Montagu’s suggestions are of a different character. He pror 
poses a double Chamber; that is, to divide the Council into an 
Indian Legislative Assembly of about one hundred members, and 
a Council of State of about fifty members. He wants the Council 
of State to develop something of the experience and dignity of a 
body of Elder Statesmen. He proposes complicated provisions for 
these two bodies to work together, reserving all real power for the 
Council of State. His Utopia may be excellent, but there is the 
objection that it does not correspond in the least with existing 
facts and is impossibly vague. Indian politicians will of course 
be up in arms against what they will regard as reactionary pro- 
posals, for they will be quick to see through the device of a double 
Chamber. They will say that they are being deprived of true 
representation with members elected to the Council of State under 
regulations by the Governor-General in Council as to the qualifi- 
cations of candidates. 

Between Lord Morley and Mr. Montagu there is a whole world 
of difference. It is Lord Morley who thought out a system in 
accord with the announcement of August 20th, 1917, while Mr. 
Montagu’s nebulous proposals are simply disastrous. The present 
writer has had considerable experience both in India and in 
London of local administration, and has always been in strong 
sympathy with progressive Indian views such as are held by many 
old civilian friends. He thinks it right to point out the vagueness 
and impossibility of this new policy suggested in Mr. Montagu’s 
Report. Other portions of that Report seem to him worth con- 
sideration, but your readers who do not know India should be put 
on their guard in the first place against accepting the fundamental 
basis of this new policy.—I am, Sir, &c., GERALD Rircuie. 

The Athenaeum. 





[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—A propos of your interesting “ specific suggestion ” in your 
issue of July 13th that the experiment of representative govern- 
ment in India should be tried on a small scale in a selected area, 
you may possibly consider the following extract from a letter of 
mine which you published on January 5th, 1907, worth reprinting : 

“There are more than six hundred feudatory States in India, 
of which over a hundred have an area exceeding five hundred 
square miles. Why do not the Congress leaders appeal to the 
chiefs of a few of these States, and persuade them to introduce a 
system of representative government into their territories? The 
problem would surely be much easier to solve on a small scale 
and in the absence of any disturbing European element. If Mr. 
Naoroji could point to the successful working of a representative 
system in the domains of, say, the Nizam, or Sindhia, or the 
Maharaja of Jaipur, or the Begum of Bhopal, he could with a 
considerably better face ask the Government of India to resign 
its functions to elected national representatives controlling services 
manned exclusively by natives of the country.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. Irwin. 


IRELAND AND CONSCRIPTION. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—The writer has taken an active part in Irish public affairs 
for over forty years, and has spent most of the time in intimate 
relationship with the Irish people, of all classes and creeds; in 
addition, he has represented in Parliament for over five years an 
Irish Nationalist constituency, and has had extensive experience 
of every phase of Irish life; and the conclusion he has come to is 
that you are absolutely right in your view that Conscription 
should be applied at once to Ireland. The Government 
weakly lost many opportunities, but the time is again ripe for 
the experiment, and it should not be postponed. Every one living 
in the country and knowing the existing state of mind of the 
people is quite aware that the present effort to secure recruits will, 
nay must, be a complete failure, and what that means to our 
Armies in France is known to every one who has been in that 
country and has had experience of the terrible results owing to a 
shortage of men which have followed our shortcomings last March. 
Irishmen will join up when they are told distinctly and authorita- 
tively they must do so, not one moment before. I know something 
about recruiting, as I have been engaged in the work for 
time. About last April, when Conscription was thought certaia 
to come, the recruiting stations were crowded with men, in fact 
the crush was great. As soon as it was apparent that our pé 
spirited Government were undecided, the wave gradually subsides 
and now we receive two or three a week, whereas we were getting 
fourteen or fifteen a day. Will Englishmen never understand 
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Ireland or Irishmen? All our troubles in the past were due to this 
eentral fact. An Irishman, sharp and quick-witted, at once knows 
the character of the people he has to deal with, and acts accordingly. 
He knows by instinet the people he can befcol and humbug; just 
now he knows he has met his match in the persons of Lord French 
and Mr, Shortt, and he will be guided in his actions accordingly. 
He may bluster and threaten, but he knows just as well as that 
he lives that he is powerless, and he is also aware, because dozens 
have twid me so, that it is his duty and his own interest to join 
either the Navy or the Army and defend his country against the 
persecuting Hun. But such js the peculiar kink in his character, 
he will not unbend until he finds resistance is useless. Once he 
sees this, as he was beginning to see it last April, the gate will 
be pushed open and a regular flood of the best of young Irish 
manhood will flow to the recruiting depots. Men who occupy the 
position of governors of Ireland should know this, and they 
should not spend precious time, and unlimited cash, in vain 
attempts to provide at the best a very inadequate substitute for 
the full share of men Ireland should furnish to the fighting forces 
ef the Empire. In addition to the actual value of the men, the 
lessons learned by those recruited would be of untold use when 
the war was over and the discharged sokdiers returned to their 
different homes, with eyes cpened and experience gained, and most 
ef the unpractical nonsense and narrowness which disfgure the 
Irish character buried in the war trenches of France and 
Planders. How it is the British people can tolerate elderly men 
ef fifty being torn from their homes and made join the Army 
while young, strong, vigorous Irishmen in thousands can stay 
quietly at home, with pockets full of money, and spend a large 
part of their time at race meetings, night dances, gambling, cock- 
fighting, card-playing, drinking, and other similar occupations 
has always been a mystery to me. One thing I do know, having 
geen comething of this war on the spot, that if we are to win we 
will require every man in these countries able to fire a rifle, and 
that the sooner we have them and train them the safer we shall 
ke. Conscription in Ireland is a necessity, and the man or men 
in authority who refuse to put it in force are traitors to their 
King and country and deserve impeachment.—I an, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp THoMPsON 


Omagh. (Ex-M.P. North Monaghan). 





INDEFENSIBLE WASTE. 
{To tae Epiroa or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 

fin,—Sir Alfred Mond’s attention has been drawn to an article 
im your issue of the ¢th inst., entitled “‘ Indefensible Waste,” in 
which you criticize his action in authorizing the ploughing up of 
portions of Richmond Park and Bushey Park last year. The writer 
ef the article admits the general proposition that “‘in such a 
erisis as that through which the nation is passing, a Government 
Department is justified in spending money to set a good example 
te private individuals.”” Sir Alfred Mond wishes me to state that 
this was more justified at the time when these operations were 
eommenced. It will be remembered that the Prime Minister’s 
grave statement in the House of Commons on December 19th, 1916, 
that “every available square yard must be made to produce food ”’ 
had only just been uttered. Strong representations were also made 
at the time to the Office of Works to comply with the appeal of 
the Prime Minister, and set an example. Sir Alfred Mond realized 
at once the importance of the need, and directed that the most 
exhaustive inquiries should be made into the possibility of util- 
iaing the Royal Parks for the cultivation of crops. 

The writer of the article states “ that practically all the agri- 
eulturists whose opinion was worth having condemned the plough- 
ing up both of Richmond Park and of Bushey Park as an 
wnpjustifiable experiment.” Sir Alfred Mond directs me to point 
eut that before any steps were taken in this direction the whole 
question of utilizing the Parks, and selecting the plots, the nature 
ef the crops to be cultivated, and the manures to be used, was sub- 
mitted to one of the most eminent agriculturists in the country— 
mamely, Dr. E. J. Russell, F.R.S., Director of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station. Dr. Russell devoted a considerable amount 
ef time to the question, and made a very careful examination of 
the soil properties of the various plots that he chose. His advice 
even included the determination of whether the plots were suit- 
able for cereal culture and the selection of the necessary artificial 
manures to be employed. Dr. Russell selected portions of both 
Richmond Park and Bushey Park, which he definitely advised were 
suitable for cultivation, although he pointed out that there was 
eonsiderable risk in starting the operation so late, and stated 
that the only hope of success was to put the ploughing in hand at 
ence. With the exhaustive Report of Dr. Russell before him, Sir 
Alfred Mond, as a further precaution, consulted the President of 
the Board of Agriculture on the entire scheme, and obtained his 
hearty concurrence with all that was proposed. In the circum- 
etances, Sir Alfred Mond wishes me to state that he finds it difficult 
to understand what better means he could have employed to obtain 
expert advice on a matter of this character. 

In regard to the financial aspect of the work, Sir Alfred Mond 
frem the outset insisted that this must be of secondary import- 
ance, although there was very gocd reason at the time for 
believing that the work could he done without any material loss of 





money. He wishes me, however, to point out that the cultivation 
of these crops in both Richmond Park and Bushey Park was 
carried out under the most adverse conditions. In the first place, 
the ploughing was considerably delayed owing to the severe and 
late frost. Following this, the early spring was extremely trying, 
and interfered with the growth of the crop. Thirdly, the harvest 
peripd was extremely stormy and wet, reducing the yield to nearly 
one-half. It is notorious that the oats crop of last year through- 
out the country was extremely bad. The financial result on a 
normal year’s work on the ground that was ploughed up would 
have almost covered the expenses, in spite of the fact that the 
rate of wages for labour in the neighbourhood of London was 
much in excess of that usually paid in agricultural districts. It 
is also to be remembered that the operation was undertaken with 
the view that it would be necessary to continue for a series of 
years, and until the whole period has passed during which the 
ground would be under cultivation, and the final result ascer- 
tained, it is quite unfair to condemn the action, which was taken 
on the result of an abnormally bad first year. At a time when the 
food scarcity was so imminent in the country—when the problem 
was to produce all the food possible at home, at whatever sacrifice 
of ordinary agricultural conditions—the consideration of the 
financial result could not be reasonably applied. Sir Alfred Mond 
wishes me particularly to point out that the production of sufficient 
food to enable the population to live was even a more vital 
problem than the production of munitions of war: to cavil over 
the first not being an economic proposition and to spend 
hundreds of millions on the second augurs a curious want of per- 
spective of the national requirements.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. Tuomas, Private Secretary. 

H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W.1. 

{We are bound to say that Sir Alfred Mond makes out a good 
case. No Minister can be blamed for acting on the 
advice of his experts. We regret, therefore, that we used the 
words about an unjustifiable experiment. If we still retain, any 
doubts about the justification of Sir Alfred Mond’s action, they 
refer to the delay in ploughing. In Dr. Russell’s opinion, imme- 
diate ploughing was essential. If the delay “‘ owing to the severe 
and late frost ’’ occurred after Dr. Russell’s advice had been taken, 
his sanction would seem to have been ipso facto withdrawn, and 
Sir Alfred Mond would not be entitled to plead it in his defence. 
We are assuming, of course, in the absence of all dates in Sir 
Alfred Mond’s letter, that there was no delay after the advice 
of the two experts was given. If the frost came after Sir Alfred 
Mond had consulted them, the proper course would have been to 
postpone ploughing till the autumn.—Eb. Spectator.) 








THE HOUSEHOLD FUEL AND TIGHTING 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—You write in regard to the ney tood regulations: “ The 
careful householder will probably find |:ttle difficulty in keeping 
well within these rations.” I regard myself as a careful house- 
holder, and one who has done, and is doing, his utmost to abide 
hy every Government regulation, but I venture to dispute your 
verdict. My kitchen range is not an extravagant one, and in pre- 
war times it consumed an average of seven to eight scuttles of 
coal per diem. I have an alternative gas range, which consumes 
400 cubic feet of gas per diem in full work. I have a house of 
twenty-three rooms, and fifteen to eighteen people are fed here 
daily. Last year I had put in seven gas-fires to save coal, and 
I endeavoured to economize in every reasonable way. The total 
consumption for the whole house for heating and lighting was 
thirty-three tons of coal, about 130,000 cubic feet of gas, and 1,330 
Board of Trade units of electricity. My allowance under the 
new Order is twenty tons of coal and 30,000 cubic feet of gas—or 
equivalents. If I use the kitchen fire three days a week, and cut 
down the supply to five scuttles, and the gas-fire the other four 
(thereby cutting off hot-water supply), it will require eighteen and 
a half tons of coal, leaving one and a half tons of coal and 30,000 
cubic feet of gas for all lighting and for heating the whole house, 
except the kitchen. It seems to me that a ration based on rooms 
alone cannot be equitable. I know of a small house in the suburbs 
where the annual normal consumption of coal has been three to 
four tons, and it is now allowed nine. The number of inhabitants 
shoukl also be taken into account, and also the limited hours of 
daylight in London during the greater part of the year. A house 
in the country can almost always be cleaned by daylight; in 
London this is impossible. The size of rooms is also important. 
A room ten or twelve feet square does not require so much light- 
ing and heating as a room twenty feet square.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WO Albemarle Strect, W. 1. JoHN Murray. 


ORDER. 





ROME AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
[To tHe Epriror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—-Your correspondent “ Australian” need hardly have asked 
the question “ whether the Vatican is more political than religious, 
more hostile to the British Empire than friendly to its own 
religious interests.” The callous indifference of the Pope to the 
worst atrocities committed by the Germans throughout the war 
is a patent fact. We know how the Romish Hierarchy has opposed 
us in Canada and in Australia; lastly, we have the whole Payal 
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Hierarchy of Ireland openly defying the British Parliament and 
the British Government on a question vitally connected with 
the war against Germany. Thus it appears that in our struggle 
on behalf of the Powers of Light against the Powers of Darkness 
we have to face the whole Papal array embattled against us, 
from the Pope to the village priest. But, after all, Sir, there 
js nothing really new in this. All the world knows that since the 
Council of Trent Rome has invariably sided with the Big 
Battalions, opposed to all liberty and all progress.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bamff. James H. Ramsay. 





CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sirn,—In answer to a request in your paper tor some simple verses 
ior a child’s first prayers, I quote the following, which I used more 
than fifty years ago, and of which Lady Augusta Stanley in her 
dying illness wrote: “I often say my childhood’s prayer at night, 
altering one or two necessary words, and feel the same comfort 
and happiness in it that I did in my earliest years ”’ 
** Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
less Thy little lamb to-night; 
Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light. 


All this day Thy hand hath led me, 
And I thank Thee for Thy care; 
Thou hast blest me, clothed and fed me; 
Listen to my evening prayer. 


May my sins be all forgiven; 

Bless the friends I love so well; 
Take me when I die to Heaven, 

Happy there with Thee to dwell.” 

There is also another little prayer, very simple :— 
“My gracious God, I come to Thee 

And thank Thee for to-day, 
For the dear friends who love me so, 
For every pleasant thing I know, 

And all my work and play. 


If I have said an angry word 
I ask to be forgiven; 
Fold me to-night within Thine arms, 
And keep me safe from-~ati alarms, 
Dear Lord of Earth and Heaven.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Greyladics, Dartmouth Row, S.E. 


E. M. Exuis. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 
— 
IMPERMANENCE, 
Turse lovely things I saw in flower, 
White-veiled and tall the woodland cherry trees, 
For carpet at their feet anemones, 
All lovely for an hour. 


This gladsome sight I saw, the tryst 

Of boy and girl beneath the hawthorn boughs; 
To ali eternity they pledged their vows, 

Yet these shall pass like mist. 


This splendid scene I saw, the pride 

Of young brave men who marched with fife and drum, 
Certain, yet reckless of the pain to come; 

What lives when these have died? 


The blossom drifts upon the sed, 
The lovers and the soldiers turn to dust, 
If beauty fade, love die and honour rust—? 
O fool, leave that to God. 
W. M. Lerrs. 








BOOKS. 


<> 
MR. ASQUITH ON THE VICTORIAN AGE.* 


Tue terms of the Trust under which the Romanes Lecture is 
delivered have to some extent simplified the task which Mr. Asquith 
undertook in dealing with so vast a theme, politics and theology 
being ‘‘ excluded by implication from permissible subjects.” He 
only touches on ‘‘some aspects” of the Victorian Age, and in 
a lecture of an hour's duration the survey must necessarily be 


* Some Aspects of the Victorian Age, By the Right Hon, H. H. Asquith, The 
Romanes Lecture, 1918, Oxtord: at the Clarendon Press, [2s, net,] 








rapid and general. But, within the limits prescribed, there are 
few serious omissions, and the only ‘ purple patch "’—the detailed 
description of Disraeli’s famous “ Ape or Angel ” speech at Oxford 
—is most dexterously introduced to lead up to a peroration in 
which Mr, Asquith disavows a materialistic solution of the riddle 
of the universe, 

Mr. Asquith begins by observing that only reigning Queens 
have given their names to epochs in English history, and that 
the Victorian Age is better rounded off than that of Elizabeth or 
Anne. Nearly all of its dominating personalities had disappeared 
before its close. He notes as a conspicuous feature of this age 
the almost paradoxical incongruity between its outward and 
inward life. England was “ ruled by the middle class,” who 
lived for the most part, and contentedly, in ‘‘ unpicturesque and 
uninspiring surroundings.’ Even the ‘‘ growing pains of what 
we call democracy were hardly beginning to be felt.’” ‘The country 
{except for the Crimean War) was at peace with all Europe. The 
Victorians were not a race of knights-errant; their energy was 
mostly concentrated on industrial and commercial development ; 
and, in spite of the efforts of Lord Shaftesbury and his free-lance 
allies, Carlyle and Dickens, the general attitude was one of content- 
ment, and sometimes self-complacency. This is no doubt 
substantially true, though it might be urged that if the middle class 
ruled England, the great families continued to govern it; and 
that knight-errantry found a vent in Italy, in the Colonies, 
in travel and exploration—explorers are entirely left out of 
Mr. Asquith’s survey. But Mr. Asquith handles his theme 
in no apologetic spirit. He perhaps exaggerates the Victorian 
outside atmosphere of self-content in order to emphasize the 
unrivalled fecundity of its intellectual soil, the copiousness and 
variety of its personal resources. Most of the great names of the 
Victorian Age, as he reads it, ** are those of men and women born 
in the ten years between 1809 and 1819.’ Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Disraeli, J. S. Mill, were all a little earlier; Herbert Spencer, 
Matthew Arnold, Mijlais, George Meredith, a little later. But 
within the compass of the ten years mentioned we have Darwin, 
Gladstone, Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, Browning, Charlotte 
Bronté, George Eliot, Charles Kingsley, and Ruskin. The last 
three were born in the same year as Queen Victoria herself; and 
in the yearof her accession Pickwick and Carlyle’s French Revolution 
were published. The next decade saw Vanity Fair, Jane Eyre, 
the first volume of Modern Painters, and the first two volumes 
of Macaulay's History. Mr. Asquith takes two or three years 
from the most fruitful decade of all—that from 1850 to 1859— 
to illustrate the resources of Victorian genius when the age was 
at its zenith, It is indeed a ‘‘ marvellous and almost unexampled 
array of prose and poetic masterpieces,” and the stream, if never after 
quite so full and strong, did not dry up, but ‘* was for years later 
constantly reinforced and vitalized by new tributaries.’ Mr. 
Asquith is aware of no theory of causation to account for these 
facts ; he is content to note them, and to observe that the Victorian 
public was neither unappreciative nor exclusive in appreciation. 
Even Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot, though roughly handled 
at first, soon came into theirown ; while the delay in the recognition 
of Browning and Meredith was largely due to their perversity. 
They were ‘‘experimentalists and adventurers in the art of 
expression,” and they ‘‘teased their contemporaries.”” But none 
of the Victorians was prematurely cut off by public neglect 
or critical vituperation. Of the imaginative writers, the novelists 
wielded a greater influence than the poets. Mr. Asquith deprecates 
comparisons or class-lists @ la Macaulay. He agrees with Mr. 
Chesterton that Dickens and Thackeray combined, each after his 
own method, Realism and Romance, and defends the prominence 
assigned to Charles Kingsley on the score of his power of perception 
and description, his lyrical gift, and his skill in the supremely 
difficult art of writing for children. The note of revolt, 
Mr, Asquith continues, was not characteristic of the Victorian 
Age, but prophets, preachers, mallei stultorum, were not 
wanting. Indeed, ‘‘the prophetic office’ has rarely in history 
been better filled or more faithfully exercised than by Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and Matthew Arnold. The two former scourged their 
generation with briars and scorpions, while Matthew Arnold 
“harassed and pricked it with a well-burnished stiletto.” 
Turning to general speculative tendencies, Mr. Asquith notes how 
the utilitarianism of J.8. Mill, which prevailed for the first twenty- 
five years of the age, was undermined partly by the more up-to-date 
weapons of Herbert Spencer, partly by the idealistic revolt of 
T. H. Green and Caird. Mark Pattison’s contempt for the “‘ new 
a priori metaphysic ”’ suggests an interesting digression on the: 
emancipated and Lama-like isolation of the Rector of Lincoln. 

The Victorian Age—which produced Millais, the Pre-Raphaelites, 
Watts, Fred Walker, and Cecil Lawson—‘ cannot be regarded 
as a barren interlude in the annals of the English School of Painting,” 
but Mr. Asquith says nothing about Music; possibly because he 
thinks that Sterndale Bennett only proved the domination of the 
Mendelssohnian influence. The pre-eminence of the Victorians 
in Science is affirmed rather than discussed, Mr. Asquith confining 
himself to a general statement of the momentous results of the 
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researches of Faraday, Joule, and Kelvin, and a citation of Huxley's 
estimate of the less, not only to England but to the world, involved 
in the early Ceaths of W. K. Clifford and F. M. Balfour. Nothing 
is said of Medicine—of Simpson or of Lister. But the influence 
of Darwin's Origin of Species, ‘ if not actually the most important, 
certainly the most interesting intellectual event in the age,” 
is Ciseussed at some length. The conception of Evolution was 
not new, but ‘the great fence—the supposed immutability of 
species in the sphere of organic life—had still to be taken,” and 
the divisions in the scientific and theological camps which grew 
out of the Darwinian essumptions and the interpretations of the 
famous formulae are judiciously and judicially handled. Wilber- 
force’s intervention in the controversy gives Mr. Asquith an 
opportunity for paying a decidedly sympathetic tribute to the 
cheracter and abilities of the Bishop, as well as for describing 
the most picturesque incident in the campaign—Disracli’s amazing 
but thoroughly characteristic speech in the Sheldonian at Oxford. 
Mr. Asquith finds it hard to believe that Darwin's conclusions 
can imperil, or even affect, men’s conceptions of the real place of 
Man in the hierarchy of Nature. Biologists have been at war 
ever since. But, in the general sphere of thought, he holds that 
Huxley put the matter on its right footing in his Romanes Lecture, 
his thesis being that ‘‘ (assuming the whole Darwinian interpretation 
of the cosmic chronicle to be true) ‘ ethical progress depends not 
on imitating the cosmic process but on defeating it.’ That is 
a doctrine which can neither be preached to nor practised by 
man, unless man is a thinking being, looking before and after, 
not the sport of blind forces, but capable of transcending and 
cominating them.”’ And here the last word remains “not with 
the philosophers or even with the men of science, but with the 
poet who has the gift of vision.” So, after quoting the famous 
passage from Hamlet which begins ‘“‘ What a piece of work is man ! ” 
Mr. Asquith concludes his survey with the hope, expressed “* with 
no very robust or confident faith,’’ that a Romanes Lecturer fifty 
years hence may be able to say that the contribution of post- 
Victorian times was ‘‘ comparable in the things that permanently 
enrich and exalt mankind” to that of the age under review. 





WINGED WARIFARE.* 

Masor Bisuor, one of Canada’s brilliant airmen, has written a 
wonderful book about his fighting in the air. A man who last year 
won the Victoria Cross, having destroyed forty-five enemy aero- 
planes and two balloons in less than five months, would presumably 
know his subject. We are delighted not merely with Major Bishop's 
courage and good fortune in the air, but also with his literary 
power. His descriptions of his duels and *‘ dog-fights”’ are nearly 
as thrilling as the combats themselves. He tells his readers simply 
end clearly what happened in those meteoric encounters, which 
sellom took more than a few minutes,.and were often to be measured 
by seconds. Most airmen, like their comrades in the trenches, 
cannot or will not recall their experiences in detail, but Major 
Bishop, a sportsman born, has the sportsman’s excellent memory for 
every incident in his daily “ hunting of the Hun,” and sets them 
down with unfeigned satisfaction. Every boy who reads this book 
will certainly want to join the Air Force. Those of us whose youth 
is past will be grateful to Major Bishop for describing the sensations 
of an expert in the most exciting form of warfare that man has 
invented. 

“It was the mud, I think, that made me take to flying.” The 
author confesses that his early deys in Flanders with the Canadian 
Cavalry were miserable. He exchanged into the Flying Corps in 
1915, served as an observer for a few months, and then, after a 
spell in hospital, began to learn flying in November, 1916. He 
gives an amusing account of his first * solo,’ in which, at forty feet 
end then at eight feet from the ground, he did everything he had 
been told to do at two feet from the ground, so that at last the 
“exasperated old machine’ dropped of its own accord. He 
found his first flight in darkness especialiy trying. He tells us that 
there is no greater test of a pilot's skill than his ability to fly at 
night in formation, ‘ with e lot of machines about you in the dark, 
their little navigation lights looking for all the world like so many 
moving stars," while the cold of the higher altitudes is * agonizingly 
intense.”” The airmen who help to defend London and the night- 
bombers at the front deserve this indirect tribute to their devotion, 
as the true nature of this work is little known to the public. The 
author had no luck in Zeppelin-hunting, but his luck changed when 
he went to France in March, 1917, and joined the late Captain 
Albert Ball's squadron of fighting planes. The first time he crossed 
the enemy lines with his squadron he was nearly hit by a shell from 
* Archie”; ever after he seemed to bear a charmed life. To 
illustrate the spirit in which our young airmen approach their 
task, he says that his patrol leader that day was teased because he 
had dived at an enemy artillery machine which * was very old, 
had a very bad pilot and a very poor observer to protect him,” and 
was known as * the flying pig’ :— 

“ It was a sort of point of honour in the squadron that the decrepit 


’ 


* Winged Warfare : Hunting the Huns in the Air. By Major W. A. Bishop, V.C. 
Loutlon: Hodder an Stoughton. [6s. net.] 








old ‘pig’ should not actually be shot down. It was considered 
fair sport, however, to frighten it. Whenever our machines 
approached, the ‘ pig’ would begin a series of clumsy turns and 
ludicrous manceuvres, and would open a frightened fire from ridieu- 
lously long ranges. The observer was a very bad shot and never 
succeeded in hitting any of our machines, so attacking this particular 
German was always regarded more as a joke than a serious part of 
warfare. The idea was only to frighten the ‘ pig,’ but our patrol 
leader had made such a determined dash at him the first day we 
went over, that he never appeared again. For mont&s the patrol] 
leader was chiced for playing such a nasty trick upon a harmless 
old man.” 

Major Bishop began his patrolling just before the German retreat 
from the Somme, and the business of his squadron was to fly 
low over the enemy's country, drawing his fire, and thus dis- 
covering his new positions. On March 25th he had his first 
fight and his first victory. An enemy attacked one of his com. 
panions :— 

“I flew straight at the attacking machine from a position where 

he could not see me and opened fire. My ‘ tracer’ bullets—bullets 
that show a spark and a thin little trail of smoke as they speed 
through the air—began at once to hit the enemy machine. A 
moment later the Hun turned over on his back and seemed to fall 
out of control. ... When my man fell from his upside-down 
position into a spinning nose-dive, I dived after him. Down he 
went for a full thousand feet and then regained control. I had 
forgotten caution and everything else in my wild and overwhelming 
desire to destroy this thing that for the time being represented al! 
of Germany to me. I could not have been more than forty yards 
behind the Hun when he flattened out, and again I opened fire. It 
made my heart leap to see my smoking bullets hitting the machine 
just where the closely hooded pilot was sitting. Again the Hun 
went into a dive and shot away from me vertically toward the earth. 
Suspecting another ruse, and still unmindful of what might be 
happening to my companions in their set-to with the other Huns, 
I went into a wild dive after my particular opponent with my engine 
fullon. With a machine capable of doing 110 to 120 miles an 
hour on the level, I must have attained 180 to 200 miles in that 
wrathful plunge. Meteor-like as was my descent, however, the 
Hun seemed to be falling faster still and got farther and farther away 
from me. When I was still about 1,500 feet up, he crashed into 
the ground below me. For a long time I had heard pilots speak- 
ing of ‘ crashing’ enemy machines, but I never fully appreciated 
the full significance of ‘crashed’ until now. ‘There is no other 
word for it.” 
When the victor regained his presence of mind, he found that his 
engine, choked with oil during the long dive, had stopped, and that 
he must land. When he reached the ground at the end of a long 
glide, he found that by sheer good fortune he was just clear of the 
enemy outposts, and some of our men crawled out and rescued him. 
Then it came on to rain, and Major Bishop took nearly three days in 
conveying his machine back to the aerodrome, fifteen miles away, 
so thoroughly had the retreating enemy destroyed all the roads. 
In the early days of April our air patrols were furiously active in 
preparation for the great offensive of Easter Monday north and 
east of Arras. The author recalls the concern with which the 
public learned that in two days the Flying Corps had lost twenty- 
eight machines and destroyed fifteen enemies. He does well to 
point out once more that our airmen never report an enemy machine 
as ** brought down ”’ unless it has been seen to * crash,”’ and that as 
the fights almost always take place over the enemy lines, any 
slight accident to a British acroplane, compelling the airman to 
descend, means the loss of the machine, whereas the German 
machines, being ‘* brought down” or * driven down’”’ within the 
enemy lines, are not counted as “ missing’’ though they may be 
totally destroyed. This explanation needs to be borne in mind by 
those who study the daily air reports. At Arras the British air 
offensive contributed in no small degree to the success of the attack ; 
hundreds of our machines patrolled the sky and the enemy was 
blinded. The author on Easter Sunday brought down three 
enemies in a series of fights. He was detailed with others, when 
the battle began, to fly low over the advancing infantry, firing into 
the enemy trenches, and dispersing any groups of men behind the 
lines. One day, as he was hovering above, he noticed that the line 
was being sadly thinned at one point. Then he discovered five 
Germans with two machine-guns hidden in a flanking trench. He 
dived almost veriically at them, and from a height of thirty feet 
swept them with bullets from his machine-gun. In a few minutes 
our infantry had resumed their advance and occupied all the ground 
that they were expected to take. Such tactics, which were new 
fifteen months ago, are now practised in every action. The author 
reminds us that the airmen who thus lend direct assistance to the 
infantry are exposed to the greatest danger from our own rolling 
barrage as well as from the enemy’s fire, and that at Arras some 
British machines were hit by British shells. 

The author soon became an “ Ace,” having brought down more 
than five machines, and was accordingly presented by the sergeants 
with a * nose’’ for his propeller-head, which he hed painted blue. 
On “ Blue Nose” he had a remarkable series of fights in the next 
few weeks, and soon found himself trying to keep second to Captain 
Ball. “So 1 was over the enemy’s lines from six to seven hours 
every day, praying for some easy victim to appear.’’ One day he 
had a fight nearly four miles above the earth, where the air was so 
rarefied that he found it difficult to get his breath, while the propeller 
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would not “‘ bite’ into the thin atmosphere with very much of a 
pull.” Another day he had nine fights in an hour ‘and three- 
quarters, and a tenth before tea with the German champion Richt- 
hofen and three others on scarlet planes. He made up his mind, he 
tells us, that two things were needed for success in the air—‘‘ one 
was accuracy in shooting, and the second was to use one’s head and 
take no unnecessary risks.’”’ Later he was able to boast that in 
three summer months he had only lost one member of his patrol, 
and that unlucky man was shot down in the author’s absence. In 
June Major Bishop took to hunting alone whenever he had a day’s 
holiday. One morning early he started alone in his single-seater 
to attack an enemy aerodrome, and, taking the Germans by surprise, 
shot down three machines out of seven as they rose in pursuit of 
him. Ina single week he accounted for five enemies. Everything 
went well with him, even in the most desperate encounters, A 
fortieth victory gained him the Victoria Cross, and he was ordered 
home, presumably lest he should exhaust his strength and his good 
luck. But with characteristic pertinacity, he went on hunting, and 
on the very last night before leaving France he attacked and 
destroyed two out of three German planes that came in his way. 
Major Bishop’s admirable book will help people at home to realize 
the full significance of Sir Douglas Haig’s brief daily reports of the 
air-fighting which is helping in so great a measure to gain victory 
for the Allies, 





INDIA UNDER EXPERIMENT.* 

Mr. CHESNEY’Ss opinion on modern India, its present and its probable 
future, must be received with the respect due to deep-seated 
convictions, based on long acquaintance with the country, and ex- 
pressed with manly courage and frankness. Mr. Chesney was for 
many years editor of the Allahabad Pioneer at a time when that 
journal commanded the pens of all the cleverest and best-informed 
young Englishmen in India. The Pioneer was, of course, not popular 
emong Indian Radicals and reformers. Butitscommand of the safest 
and soundest information, the ability with which it was edited and 
written, could not be questioned. Its views were sometimes described 
as “* bureaucratic,” which was perhaps a hostile way of saying that 
the journal was consistently loyal to British rule in India, and 
thought that a relaxation of British control would be an evil for 
Indians themselves. That is not necessarily an undemocratic atti- 
tude. Let any man read Elihu Root’s Addresses and Reports on the 
Military and Colonial Policy of the United States, and he will find 
that Americans, however convinced they may be of the value of 
democratic ideals and institutions among men of their own race, 
are much too practically wise to apply them indiscriminately in, 
say, the Philippines. In politics as in religion it is quite possible 
to let sound doctrine degenerate into obscurantism and superstitious 
belief into magic formulae. 

Such, at any rate, is the attitude Mr. Chesney adopts towards the 
problems of the land in which he spent all the most active years of 
a busy life. He knows and likes India and the Indians. But, as he 
puts it, ‘‘ India cannot serve two masters, and if Britain stands aside 
she will have to cleave to the men on the spot.’’ It may be doubted 
whether an independent India would be welcomed by our gallant 
Allies, the French and the Portuguese, who have considerable in- 
terests there, to say nothing of their similar possessions elsewhere. 
It is possible that Mr. Chesney’s vigorously written little book 
will be read with unconcealed amusement in the States, where the 
average citizen has a very clear-cut conviction of what is good for 
the tropical possessions of his country. That there are Americans 
who have dabbled in Neo-Buddhism or ‘ Yoga,” and have flirted 
with Indian Anarchists, makes little difference. The American 
democracy has a shrewd conviction that, even among European 
races, not all have the capacity for the kind of self-government 
which is hereditary among men with Anglo-Saxon blood in them. 

Mr. Chesney is no partisan reactionary. He is a shrewd, kindly, 
observant man of the world. He shrinks, wisely, from facile en- 
thusiasms, though he can write brilliantly, yet accurately, of what 
Englishmen have done and are doing for and in India. His little 
book gives us in a small space a view of India as it is, perhaps not 
painted in rose-colour. It is therefore the better worth reading 
by those who prefer facts to theories, and who desire authoritative 
confirmation for the belief that the uses of the British raj are not 
exhausted, 





KENNETH GORDON GARNETT. 
THOUGH a@ mischance prevented us from calling attention to this 
memoir of a young Christian soldier when it was first published 
some months ago, we can do so now with all the more confidence 
because in the interval the Y.M.C.A. has adopted the book, and 
issued a new and cheaper edition of some thousands of copies, 
Kenneth Garnett was a great athlete and a good scholar, but it was 
his radiant personality which won the hearts of all who came in 
touch with him. Mrs. Garnett’s simple and unaffected memoir 
of her son, and the tributes paid by men and women of all classes 
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to his memory, are valuable because they enable those of us who did 
not know him to picture this happy and typical young Englishman. 
The tribute that seems to us most significant-came from two young 
soldiers whom an American friend met in Rome. At the mention of 
Kenneth Garnett’s name they said: “ Yes, we didn’t know him, 
but some of the fellows we know did; they said he was a saint and 
some man; he must have been—we wish we had known him; the 
fellows said they could all stand things better on account of him.” 
There could be no finer tribute to an officer. If his men felt that 
‘they could all stand things better on account of him,’’ Kenneth 
Garnett must have seemed to them a good man and an efficient com- 
mander. The private soldier, as was shown in an article that we 
published recently, watches every act and word of his officer, and 
probably knows him better than the officer’s friends at home do. 
For that reason, we emphasize the fact that Kenneth Garnett, 
tried by this severe test, gained the respect and confidence of his 
men. He was just twenty-two when the war broke out. He had rowed 
for First Trinity at Henley, and he rowed for Cambridge in the last 
Boat-race before the war. He was the heaviest man in a crew which 
surpassed in weight even the mighty Oxford crews of the early 
‘nineties ’’; for he was six feet five and a half inchesin height, and 
broad in proportion. With such giants Cambridge gained an easy 
victory. Kenneth Garnett had also distinguished himself as a climber 
in the Alps, where his height and strength gave him an advantage in 
rock-work. He was just going up for the Long Vacation term 
when the call to arms sounded. He and other Cambridge friends 
at once manned a yacht for mine-sweeping. Six months later he 
took a commission as a gunner. An accidental gun-shot wound in 
the leg sent him home ; when he could move on crutches, he used 
his six weeks’ leave to keep a term, sit for his Tripos, and take his 
degree. He was in the Ypres Salient through the terrible winter of 
1915. At the Somme in August, 1916, he was hit in the spine with 
@ shell-splinter, and from this wound, after lingering for nearly a 
year in hospital, he died. Brief life was here his portion, as it has 
been for many thousands of our best and bravest young men, and 
his turn of service in the field was very short. Yet he contrived to 
impress himself on all who knew him as a true Christian knight. 
The war has revealed many such young Englishmen. Kenneth 
Garnett was not an exception, but a type of the cheerful, clean- 
living, and intelligent British youth who has saved his country 
by his example, making his men and his friends feel that ‘* they 
could all stand things better on account of him.” Every boy 
should read memoirs of such men as he. 





THE NEW REVELATION.* 

Str ArtTHUR Conan DoyLe’s book is practically a brief sketch 
of some of the more recent questions and answers of Psychical 
Research, and an attempt to correlate and explain its religious 
and scientific aspects. The author has been a member of the 
Society for Psychical Research for many years, and has only 
gradually become convinced of the existence of spiritual phenomena, 
His opinion of spiritualism is valuable rather in the same way 
that the juryman’s opinion may be genuinely useful even in a 
complicated case. His book shows simply and clearly what has 
been the effect of the evidence upon an ‘“‘ unspecialized ”’ person 
who has taken the trouble to listen to the case. He is very sensible 
in what he urges against what we may call the “ puerility ”’ 
argument :— 

‘Do. not sneer at the humble beginnings, the heaving table 
or the flying tambourine, however much such phenomena may 
have been abused or simulated, but remember that a falling apple 
taught us gravity, a boiling kettle the steam engine, and the 
twitching leg of a frog opened up the train of thought and experi- 
ment which gave us electricity.” 

Again, he begs the reader not to be too hypercritical if “‘a young 
engineer-soldier”’ like Raymond Lodge does not always give a 
perfectly scientific or coherent account of the material constitution 
of an alien world: ‘If one of us were suddenly called up by 
the denizen of some sub-human world, and were asked to explain 
exactly what gravity is, or what magnetism is, how helpless we 
should be!” The author’s theological views seem very simple, 
and the ease with which he accepts rather florid “ non-evidential 
matter”? as to the next life is perhaps regrettable. But the 
conclusions which he draws as to practical conduct are still broad- 
3ut one thing is needful. That is a non- 
an upward 


minded and sensible. 
materialistic point of view. And if it helps us to 
glance of the eye,” every religious form may have a purpose for 
somebody: “If to twirl a brass cylinder forees the Tibetan 
to admit that there is something higher than his mountains, and 
more precious than his yaks, then to that extent it is good.” 


“ 





FICTION. 


THE HUMPHRIES TOUCH.T 
Mr. Watson would probably be the last person to claim a serious 
purpose for his story, which is carried out in a mood of extravaganza 
x. The New Revelation, By Arthur Conan Doyle, London: Hodder and 


Stoughton, (3s, 6d, net.) a f 
t @he Humphries Touch, By Fredevick Watson, London; Collins, [6s net] 
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so extreme as to veil its satiric intent. Yet the satire remains, 
primarily aimed at the fetish worship of Public School tradition, 
but embracing all classes in its pervasive but not unkindly dis- 
respect. The central figure is an amazingly precocious American 
boy of fifteen who goes to “‘ Warrender’s’’in a spiritofresearch. Ho 
is not athletic: his knowledge of Greek and Latin is infra-Shake- 
spearean. But he is profoundly versed in finance, admirably 
equipped in modern languages, and Napoleonic in his audacity. 
For a brief space he is roughly handled, but soon turns the tables on 
his oppressors. He bargains for a month’s imraunity from physical 
violence, during which period he trains with a champion pugilist, 
by sheer bluff demoralizes his antagonist, and having established 
his position, embarks on a campaign of reconstruction. All the 
- traditions are gradually sapped by his successful appeal to the 
auri sacra fames. No one is secure from the temptation, and 
opposition is beaten down by young Humphries’s command of 
boundless wealth and the resources of newspaper publicity. Masters, 
parents, boys, and servants all succumb. But on the eve of his 
final triumph and the inauguration of a new and commercialized 
Warrender’s the young Napoleon throws up the sponge. One of 
his chief accomplices, an assistant-master who writes a novel 
(with a purpose) about the school, undoes everything by an irre- 
sistible lapse into sentiment ; Warrender’s—the old Warrender’s—is 
saved, and young Humphries retires to New York. There is an 
allegory underlying this extravaganza: some people may even 
extract the moral that.there is something in tradition after all, 
though the great majority will regard the book as an irresponsible 
explosion of high spirits. Anyhow, it is refreshing to come across 
a school story which is only genially critical of the old ways and 
not bent on representing the Public School system as a sink of 
iniquity. We trust we shall not be regarded as captious if we 
point out that to attribute a fine ‘‘ Oxford movement ”’ profile to 
a head-master who had taken ‘the Mathematicel Tripos, the 
Classical Tripos, and the Theological Tripos in a bunch”’ is suggestive 
of some slight confusion. 





READABLE Novets.—The Narrow Strait. By W. FE. Norris. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 63.)—A novel dealing with the psychologica] 
results of mixed English and French parentage. It is written 
with all Mr. Norris's well-known accomplishment. The Mystery 
of the Downs. By Watson and Rees. (John Lane. 6s.)—A detective 
story in which the mystery of a murder is extremely well sustained. 
Truant Happiness. By E. Maria Albanesi. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
5s.) —A story of everyday life under war conditions. Until the hero 
is wounded the war seems to make less differenee to the characters 
than is usual in a novel—or indeed in the life of most of one’s 
acquaintances, Miss Gascoigne. By Katharine Tynan. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—A pre-war story of which the interest is in the 
character-drawing. ‘The book is gay, not a small matter in a novel 
under present conditions. The Island of Adventure. By Theodoro 
Goodridge Roberts. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—The story is 
concerned with a treasure hidden in an island of the West Indies. 
The opening scenes, principally in New York, are the most 
interesting. 




















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
SS — 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


In the Scottish Historical Review for July will be found a valuable 
paper by Professor Firth on ‘‘ Macaulay's Treatment of Scottish 
History,” showing that on the whole Macaulay used to good purpose 
the very imperfect evidence available in his day, though he erred 
in his account of Glencoe and of the Darien affair, in regard to which 
he unjustly blamed the English Parliament. Lord Guthrie's article 
on ** The Solemn League and Covenant ”’ is also well worth reading. 
It will console the many people who confuse this Anglo-Scottish 
Treaty of 1643 with the Scottish National Covenant of 1638 to 
know that Robert Burns himself in his well-known couplet— 

‘*The Solemn League and Covenant 
Cost Scotland blood, cost Scotland tears ’— 


made the same blunder. 








The June number of the New East, edited in Tokio by Mr. J. W. 
Robertson-Scott, gives prominence to the new Japanese Forcign 
Minister's message to Mr. Balfour, assuring him of Japan’s “ un- 
swerving determination’? to stand by the British and Japanese 
Alliance. It is apparent, however, from another article that Japanese 
opinion is much divided on the question whether Japan should 
play a larger part in the war on land. Mr. David Fraser's monthly 
letter from Peking, dated May 8th, gives a doleful picture of China 
as a prey to civil war and brigandage. 





The Pacifist Lie. By Captain E. J. Solano. (J. Murray. Is. 6d. 


net.)—Captain Solano, who enlisted as a volunteer at the outset 
of war and has done good service in more ways than one, puts the 
case for the soldiers and sailors against the conscientious objectors 
He says that ‘‘ a man's conscience is 


in this trenchant pamphlet. 





not always a sure guide to what is right with regard to his religious 
convictions.”’ Conscience, as St. Paul told Titus, is sometimes 
** defiled.”” Morcover, men of different religions, and even different 
sects of Christians, hold conscientious views that are very dissimilar 
in regard to many questions. The State must decide in these 
conflicts of conscience, for ‘‘ the divine commandments are not 
meant to be interpreted literally under all circumstances to the 
practical problems of life.’’ Captain Solano pertinently asks tho 
Pacificists whether they obey all the divine commandments literally 
—giving all they possess to the poor, and so forth—and, if not, why 
they single out one commandment for literal acceptance to save 
their skins, and to shirk their plain duty in a great world-crisis, 
We fear that it is as idle to appeal to the reason as to the humanity 
of the conscientious objector, but Captain Solano’s indictment should 
give him some uneasy moments. 


Oriental Encounters. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Collins. 63, 
net.)—In these amusing sketches of Eastern life Mr. Pickthall 
recalls his first experiences of Syria more than twenty years ago, 
He says that his English friends tried vainly to discourage him 
from mingling with the natives, as Sir Richard Burton, Mr. Doughty, 
and others had done before him. Mr. Pickthall takes his revenge 
on these friends by caricaturing the missionaries end native 
Christians in several chapters that show an unworthy and 
unnatural prejudice. The humour and sympathy with which he 
describes his native attendants and the happy-go-lucky Orientals 
from whom he tried to buy a piece of land seem to disappear when 
he has to deal with a fellow-countryman or a fellow-Christian. 


A Schoolmaster's Diary. Edited by S. P. B. Mais. (Grant 
Richards, 6s. net.)—This book purports to be the autobiography 
of Patrick Traherne, a schoolmaster who was out of sympathy with 
his chiefs, his colleagues, and his pupils, and finally lost his post for 
publishing a dubious novel. As a novel, it is dull reading; as a 
denunciation of the Public School system, it is ineffective because 
Treherne was obviously unsuited to the work that he undertook. 
His heated imagination detected evil in the most innocent relation- 
ships ; his ambition was to create super-boys, if we may use the 
term, out of very ordinary material, and could not be fulfilled. 
Some of the detailed criticism of school methods in which Mr. Mais 
lets his hero indulge may be of interest to schoolmasters. Tho 
layman can only wonder whether such erratic and unpleasant men 
do obtain posts in reputable Public Schools. 





Finance and Trade under Edward III. Edited by G. Unwin. 
(Manchester University Press, and Longmans and Co. 15s. net. )— 
Professor Unwin has edited some valuable essays by students of 
the Manchester History School on various economic aspects of 
Edward III.’s reign, and has added an admirable paper on the 
istate of Merchants, which Edward tried to establish as a foil to 
the Commons. Mr. Sargeant’s study of the wine trade with Gascony 
is of special interest. Our fourteenth-century ancestors liked good 
and cheap claret ; but the London vintners were a very powerful 
Guild, and there was a great outery against their “‘ profiteering ”’ in 
1353, when the price of wine rose to sixpence a gallon. Mr. F. R. 
Barnes deals with the taxation of wool, showing how Edward III. 
tried to finance the Hundred Years’ War by a monopoly of the 
export of wool to Flanders, and how he ruined both the Italian and 
the English capitalists who took part in his ingenious but imprac- 
ticable dealings with the staple trade of England. The essays testify 
anew to the very admirable work done in the History School of 
Manchester University under the guidance and inspiration of 
Professor Tout. 


Alloiments for All. By Gerald W. Butcher. (Allen and Unwin. 
2s. net.)—A survey of the allotment movement, which will be of 
special interest to those who, in Mr. Butcher's happy phrase, 
** perceive in their plots of land the tangible symbol not only of an 
individuel adventure but of a common campaign.’’ Mr. Butcher 
traces the movement from its remote and rudimentary stage, when 
plots of land were first granted as “ fuel allotments,’ down to the 
present time, when almost all the waste places of our great cities 
approximate to Piers Plowman’s “ fair field full of folken."’ Whether 
or no the provision of wer allotments has awakened the ‘ land 
hunger ” of which Mr. Butcher is so confident, there is no doubt of 
the enthusiasm of allotment-holders, an enthusiasm which has stood 
the test of two seasons at least of strenuous digging, constant care, 
ands perseverance under all sorts of weather conditions. It seems 
probable that this enthusiasm will lead the majority to demand, as 
Mr. Butcher predicts, the continuation and extension of the move- 
ment after the war. He urges allotment-holders to form themselves 
into societies with this aim in view, as well as for the co-operative 
working of their present allotments. 








A New Way of Housekeeping. By Clementina Black. (Collins. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Miss Black's scheme is for federated housekeeping. 
Householders are to form themselves into groups—she suggests 
fifty as a sound figure—each with its ‘‘ domestic Centre * controlled 
by a committee of the “ federationists,"’ which under the manages 
ment of an experienced matron with a staff of trained assistants 
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should do the work of the households. Miss Black’s ideal is to 
abolish entirely the kitchen and scullery, and therefore the labours 
of the Centre would extend even to the washing of dishes. Wisely 
recognizing the strength of British reserve, Miss Black, while 
advocating co-operation, is not for communism. Householders, 
for example, would have their meals at the Centre restaurant or 
at home, as they pleased. The weakness of so many of these 
attempted solutions of the housekeeping and servant problem is on 
the financial side. Miss Black, with the eagerness of the enthusiast» 
is very ready to sketch for us the ideal federation, and very attractive 
is the picture ; but in truth it would be of more use at the moment 
to have had some estimate rather more detailed than that given 
of the probable cost to the individual federationist. The present 
rapid fluctuations of price, we admit, make such estimate very 
difficult, but some rough calculation should, we think, not have 
been impossible. 


LIBERTY & CO’S TILO - LEUM 
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PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO,, Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


AFRAID OF FOOD 


To abstain from food for fear of Indigestion is a poor expedient 
that soon limits us to a very unsatisfying diet. With the help of 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory & Moore, 
digestion is so much improved that a strict diet becomes unnecessary. 
By freeing the stomach from Acidity they allow the natural digestive 
ferments to act, and thus provide a most valuable corrective for all 
forms of Indigestion. They are especially beneficial in cases of 
Heartburn, Flatulence, &c. 

TESTIMONY :—“ One of the best and wisest things I ever did in my life was to 
ask for a sample of your Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges. Up to the present I 
have had but your sample box, another box you sent me, and one I bought from 
a chemist, and I have practically lost all symptoms of a most distressing Heartburn 
and Acidity, from which i have suffered for years. I can now eat things I dared 
not touch before.” 











“My wife has found the Lozenges most efficasious. Until she had them she 
could not take any solid food without most severe pains ; sleep also was banished, 
and she was fast becoming weak and emaciated. The change is most marvellous. 
She had been able to eat anything, and has not had any recurrence of indigestion, 
She enjoys her food, and has rest at night.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


IRISH 
POCKET 
Mustrated list & HANDKERCHIEFS 


samples fost free 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 
TO-DAY and until 27th inst. iio 


HAMPTONS JULY SALE 
Values unequalled. For example :—Axminster Carpet, Seamless, 
good quality, 15 ft. by 12 ft. Reduced from £17 10s. to £14, 
Many other sizes at same rate. 
See Hamptons Sale Catalogue—sent free. 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


ROYAL | TOTAL FUNDS -  £22,281,71 
| 


By Appointment to their 
Mayestees the King and Queen 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. 





THEAD £1 North John street, LIVERPOOL, 
___ OFFICES 1 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
89,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 





DRINCIPAL of High-Class GIRLS’ BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL in North of London wishes to meet LADY with a view to PARTNER- 
SHIP.—Box 850, The Spectator, 1 Weliington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

Applications are invited for the above position, Previous Library experience 
desirable, Salary £140 per annum.—Applications, stating age and qualifications, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent to the 
undersigned not later than July 3lst, 1918, 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
GREAT CROSBY, LIVERPOOL. 
A MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS required, with Degree or equivalent. Initial 
salary £140, 


Loxvon COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ORGANISER OF WOMEN'S TECHNICAL CLASSES, 

The Council invites applications for the appointment as Organiser of Women’s 
Technical Classes, whose chief duties will be to inspect and organise technical classes 
for women (including upholstery, photography, hairdressing, 4faundry work, ladies’ 
tailoring and dressmaking) in evening institutes, girls’ clubs, polytechnics, technical 
ingtitutes, and trade schools, 

The appointment will be made at a salary ranging from £400 to £500 a year, accord- 
ing to qualifications, the salary rising by annual increments of £25 to £500 a year. 

Applicants must have had considcrable experience in the investigation of womens 
industries, 

The person appointed will be required to give her whole time to the duties of her 
office, and will in other respecta be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the 
Council's service, particulars of which are given in the form of application, 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION OFFICER (T.2), L.C.C, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2 
(stamped, addressed foolscazp envelope necessary), to whom they must be returned not 
later than 11 a.m, on Wednesday, 3lst July, 1918, accompanied by copics of not 

















more than three recent testimonials, JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
ORMANTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS), 


OSSETT GRAMMAR SCHOOL (DUAL), and 

PONTEFRACT KING’S SCHOOL (BOYS). 
The Governors of the above Secondary Schools invite applications for the poat 
of JOINT AKT MISTRESS for the above Schools, to commence duties in Septembei 


next. 
Candidates holding one of the following qualifications will be preferred :— 
Board's Certificate for Teachers of Art under Circular 876, 
Art Master’s Certificate, Group I. 
Asaociateship of the Royal College of Art. 
Salary £170 per annum plus £15 for travelling expenses, 
Tho person appointed wil be required to devote the whole day-time to the duties 
attached to the post. 
The appointment will be during the absence of the Art Master on War Service, 
Canvassing will be a disqualification, 
Applications must be on Forms obtainable from the undersigned, and must be 
returned with copies of three recent testimonials not later than Saturday, July 27th, 
Snow Hill View, W. NORWOOD, 


Wakefield, ad Clerk to the Joint Committee. 
NOUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
J} EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


ASSISTANTS REQUIRED in SECONDARY SCHOOLS, to commence 
September, 1918 :— 
Assistant Commencing 
School. Required, Qualifications, Salary. 


~~ Secondary } Form Master { Class Singing, 


English, French, £145-£170 


ys) (Graduate) 1 and Latin j 
"fee Secondary Temporary Mistress { ae and } £140-£170 

Wallsend Secondary tee Oi English, Drawing, ) 
(Boys) y } Temporary Mistress { and Music i £140-£170 


Scale of Salaries under revision, 
Forms of application may be obtained from C, WILLIAMS, The Moothall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—There are Vacancies at present 
and in September for STUDENTS at the CENTRAL BUREAU for 

the EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN, 5 Princes Strect, Cavendish Square. ‘T'raining, 
comploted in six months, given in Card-Indexing, Letter Filing, Précis Writing, Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Statistics and Book-keeping. Individual attention and practical 
experience given, Special Coaching in Languages, 
UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMMITTEE. 

COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 








A FORM MASTER (or MISTRESS) required for the duration of the War, duties 
to commence September. Chief duties, Latin and English for Middle Forms, Salary 
according to qualifications and experience. 

SCIENCE MASTER also required, to eommence duties in September. Duties 
mainly connected with the Advanced Course in Science and Mathematics, Salary 
according to qualifications and experience, 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned upon the receipt of a 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope ; they should be returned as carly as possible, 

Peel Street, Huddersfield, O. BALMFORTH, Secretary of Education, 


i GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Required, in September, 
K HONOURS GRADUATE in PHYSICS for Advanced Course work, with 
Subsidiary Mathematics, 
Commencing salary: Master, £270, rising to £350, Mistress, £200, rising to £230. 
Applications, stating fully qualifications and experience, accompanied by copies 
of testimonials, to be sent in as soon as possible, not later than the 27th July, to the 
HEAD-MASTER, Stand Grammar School, Whitefield, near Manchester. 


(10) RNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Wanted, for September next, a GYMNASTIC and GAMES MISTRESS to teach 
at ono Girls’ and ono Mixed Secondary School. Applicants must hold the Diploma 
of one of the recognised Physical Training Colleges. Previous teaching experience a 
recommendation, 

Commencing salary £120, rising by annual increments to £160 (non-reaident).— 
Form of application and further particulars, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelopo, may be obtained from the SECRETARY, County Hall, ‘Truro, 

Education Dopartment, County Hall, Truro, 

15th July, 1918, 
SSISTANT SECRETARY wanted in Y.W.C.A. CLUB for 
professional and business women, 650 members, Candidates with Univor- 
sity or social training preferred. Salary according to qualifications.—Apply 
The GENERAL SECRETARY, THE OUTLOOK CLUB, LEEDS, not later than 
July 27th, 
I ADY (26) desires POST in LIBRARY (School or College 

A preferred), Fair gencral education, Good experience rather than high salary 
desired,— Box 854, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Ssreet, Strand, London, W.C 2. 
Tq\HE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES  Y.M.C.A. 

require the services of an cducated and experienced LADY STENO- 
GRAPHER,—Apply by letter to Miss MARSH, 48 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 

















{OMFORTABLE HOME offered to CHILDREN requiring 
care and healthy country life.—For particulars apply L. PALMER, Newlan¢é 
House, Coleford, Glos, 
OME WANTED with country doctor, North of England or 
Scotland, for MILD MENTAL CASE.  Fomale, aged 30,—Box 855, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, do. 
ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TRACHESS IX HIGH. GROONDARY. AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


ized by the Education, 
In connection by - BL ndon University and reeognized by the Cambridge 


Teachers’ 
ncipal : Tite KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 
‘Teachers’ Training Certificate. 


—= for the Teaching Diploma of the London by gee for the Certificate 
Nod ">! £59 Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 

monstration lichool attached to the College ; and practice for students in neigh- 
bqutas ates under the supervision of » ialists, 

Tuition fees £24, A number of Scholarships from £12 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. Spccial Grants to Honours Students 
of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living in rooms, 

Particulars of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL at 

The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 


ry\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Sir Snones wees M.D. (Chairman). 





pee MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major te ALDORF | * AsTOn, Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
DISON, Me. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


Principal : 
Miss H. C. en 


Miss A. WIKNER (Ro: Cent. nee, of @ 
The was 0 in 1 and was the first of Te kind th in di Ragaod I udente 
ere pre, as tea of elentific Pl —— Education on Ling’ 


les the study of Anatomy, —y L- 
Theory of Education ; sy amd Ponsties of Goremtieg. Meoanr cad tated 
Gymnast’ Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The Col ay fy os ee ET 
beautitul and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October. —Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL ee ATRING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road ne ee, ie >. Students are 
irained in this College to become Teachers of 
extends , As 3 om and —— Eacationn —f 
twedish ’ ’ giene, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Senate mnie Netball, ae. —For Prospectus apply the Secretary. 


} eg ‘ATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. 
Hon, Sir Wiliam Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr, C, G, Monte- 
flore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A,—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Prinetpal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offere well-educated GIRLS a complete Training for Teaching Certificates in 
SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, DANCING in all its Branches, 
GAMES and SWIMMING, HYGIENE, ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, &c, 
Residential fees £110 per aunum, 


GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training : vegetable, 

fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life ; from 60 gna. 

per annum. Gardening Year begins in § ose. Visitors received if accommo- 
dation tion permite, —Illus. prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Suse Sussex, 


(CUTROOR ~LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
PARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women. Bd Tai & 4 

houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theo pollen 

tion, Beteny & y B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Marketing, 

Fruit-preserv De ae _Dactoeied prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


eS <a — ——S—[————— SS 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 

















RAPip AND SUCCESSFUL TUITION 
FOR 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST and NAVY. 
SUCCESSES, 1016-1917: 


WOOLWICH 9, SANDHUKST 14, 








INDIAN ARMY 6, NAVY 2, 
Apply— 

Pp. H. L. EVANS, M.A,, 
STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH, 

GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


6 ae GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialize in Art, Music, Lit rature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennjs Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep, 
for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C, DODD. 


ss DOWNS SOCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
a History, Somerville Colle; + Sa 
Bracing air from Downs an 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY 6TH. 


‘IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtere onl Entire charge of Children 

with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detach house 4 mins. from sea. 
—Fer illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Mise Wiltshier. 


T YYONSDOWN SCHOOL, removed to  TWIZZLETW 1G, 
4A HINDHEAD, SURREY.—First-class Home School for Girls. Commodious 
premises standing ia large grounds, 850 feet above sea level. Special facilities for 


Saws, painting, and music .—Prineipal, Miss M. CHIGNELL, 


XCHOOL FOR MISSIONARIES’ DAU GHTERS, WALTHAM- 
STOW HALL, SEVENOAKS.—Owing to the restrictions on travelli 
there are VACANCIES in this school for BOARDERS other than the daughters 
sgissionaries. Fully qualified staff; preparation for examinations, Lng; ed by 
University of London,—For particulars apply to the LADY PRINCIPA 





SEAFORD. 





























y meee HALL area CHLEURSE, KENT. 
Miss BRENDA IGHTING ALE, M.A., London, 
Principals { iis VIOLET M. Fl 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 


lent only, 
House stands in 100 acres of grow 1 miles from London. 
“SPECIAL ATTENTION: to. music (voreign Method), 


GUA A 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 





H ; @ @2@ F fT BEL SD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Prin neipal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School Girls, ‘Yele.: “Watford 616.” 





YHORNELOE SCHOOL, ~ RODWELL, WEYMOUTH.—For 





Daughtere of Gentlemen. Moderate terms. Entire charge taken. 

Special built premises, wAME playing-field. Head-Mistresses: Migs K. C, 
BUSSELL and Miss A, L. ES. Autumn Term, September 17th, 
F z Lis 8 C HOO L, 


SOUTHWOLD. 
oumnns TERM, MAY onp—J ULY 26rn. 
Head- Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 








LXeHoLt SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Summer Term began on “Thursday 9th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ered MOIR, 


el.: 7 Grayshott. 


. # MARGARET’ § SCHOOL, HARROW. 
qpelieatign to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Sebolar of 
Newnham liege a 





= and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


eo ee _3 470 Harrow. _ =— =—S—=—a —]—t —— 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

OYAL NAVAL  CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 

Special Entry. No Nomination required.—Full particulars with copies of 


examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 


London, W. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 


QGADETS FOR THE 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 15. Nominations to Royal Naval 





College, ertmouth. Terms, £80 per annum. Laerly application for next term, 
Stanagers, 12 3 eptember 4th, should be ade to Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE 
2 Fenchure Buildings EC, 3. 


ESTMINSTER ABBEY C Hf OIR SCHOOL: 
DEAN’S YARD, §.W. 

The Head-Master, assisted by a resident and Visiting staff of University men, 
receives NO “SINGING DAY BOYS and BOARDERS, as well as Choristers, of 
the ages of 8-14, for Preparation for the Public Schools and Navy. 

The MORNING CLASS for boys of six or geven is taught by a lady. 

A Probationer CHORISTERSHIP will be vacant shortly, 

Apply The Rev, the HEAD-MASTER 

A G ADEM Y, 


OLLAR 
CHARLES §, DOUGALL, M.A 








N.B. 
Head-Master : ‘ 
THE NEW SESSION BEGINS ON TUESDAY, 8RD SEPTEMBER, 1918. 
Complete High School Education at Moderate Cost. Special Claases for Universit y; 
Civil Service and Army Examinations. 
Extensive Grounds, Beautiful and Healthy Situation. 
Illustrated Progpectus, with list of Boarding-Houses, on application to HEAD- 


MASTER, _or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, See, 
EADING SCHOOL, ~ BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master : iH. KEETON, M.A, 
(late Sixth Form pS, at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury, A new Boarding-House will be opened in September. Fees 
from £63 10s, to £65 10s, per annum—For full particulars apply HEAD-MASTER 
or BURSAR, Next Term will begin September 18th, 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1576.) Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete Modern School Buildings and Doarding-Houses 
(1911), Separate House, &c., for Juniors. + me = ideal, 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weal \d.—Full particulars from Rev, W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A. ; or from the CLERK, “3 Palace Street, Westininster. 


ORK: BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Head-Master : ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ 
pes Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management and 














ee, chemical, and physical laboratories; a natural history room; two 
wegtuhepe (including for longo ead and metal work lathe); swimmin, th, 

Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURER, Bootham School, York. . 
i saeaeien COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 

4 DEVONSHIRE. Head- Mace : Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 


Assistant-Master at Rugby School. cial Army and Enzyineerin Classes. Phy sical 
Drill compuleory for the whole -t. Cadet New buildings, racquets and 


corps. 
fives courts, swimming bath, &o. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers aud Clergy. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263). —letn Slent int prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Exce given. 
Oy TES WRENS. ——Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Standard of neatness and aeccurac y maintained in spite of difficulties caused by War. 




















Pupils taken, ‘Tariff_on on application, ? Yi See 
Rerat EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY, 

OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 


UNDER, MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 








ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BLAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 
For a and terms apply to Hf. HOWARD, as Whe 
#.P,.0, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate wil, EC 
" SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be leased to AID PARE NTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
s and TRU STWORTHY INFORMATION 
e age of the pupil, district preferred, and ‘Tough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C, 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central, 





